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Nassau, N.P., Bahamas 


Episcopal Cathedral—present organ 
to be modernized and enlarged by 
Kimball. 





St. Mary's Episcopal Church—-new 
Kimball organ to be installed. 


We are proud of the many GREAT 
Kimball pipe organs throughout the 
world, 

Smaller churches everywhere know 
also that EVERY Kimball installation 
—regardless of size—receives the 
same careful, conscientious attention 
—that EVERY KIMBALL pipe organ 


is an instrument of true artistic merit. 


W. W/. KIMBALL COMPANY 


Established 1857 
ORGAN ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS 


Kimball Hall 665 Fifth Ave. 
Chicago New York City 




















M. P. MOLLER 


recelves 


FIVE CONTRACTS | 


for new organs, or re- 





constructing present in- 
struments, from churches 
in 


JOHNSTOWN, PA. 


since the disastrous flood 
of 1936 


FIRST PRESBYTERIAN 


3-manual (replacing damaged section) | 


TRINITY LUTHERAN 
2-manual (rebuilding) 


FIRST CHRISTIAN 


2-manual (new) 


FIRST REFORMED 


2-manual (new) 


FRANKLIN STREET M. E. 


3-manual (new). Specifications by 
Arthur B. Jennings, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


We have in the past reconstructed and 
modernized many organs, installing new 
mechanisms and retoning the pipes with out- 
standing success. In each instance we give the | 
same definite guarantee as given with each new | 


MOLLER organ. 


The above list of contracts is another of the | 
many proofs of the preference for MOLLER | 
work based on experiences of the past. 


Let ius estimate on your organ needs. 
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St. Mark’s Church 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


selects a 





Rector 


The Reverend Frank L. Vernon, D.D. 


Organist and Choir Director 
Mr. H. William Hawke, Mus.Bac. 
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AEOLIAN - SKINNER 
ORGAN COMPANY 


_ORGAN ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS 


Skinner Organs Aeolian Organs 


CHURCH «¢ RESIDENCE 
AUDITORIUM ¢ UNIVERSITY 


677--689 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
FACTORY: Boston, Massachusetts 











SKINNER 


“Superlative —y 
and 


“Pine Service’ 


are not catchwords 
with us. They rep- 


resent our 


everyday practice 


The Reuter Organ Company 


Lawrence Kansas 
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First Presbyterian Church 


Pottstown, Pa. 


Advent Christian Church 


East Norwalk, Conn. 


First Church of Christ, Scientist 


Brattleboro, Vt. 


First Baptist Church 


South Boston, Virginia 


fhinetioth yeseraciee Year 


Estey Organ Corporation 


Brattleboro, Vermont 




















292 THE FIRST ESSENTIAL: 


Music for Christmas Services 


Organ: W. J. Kirkpatrick, ar. R. E. Marryott: Improvisation 
on Away in a Manger, 3p. ve. (Boston Mus. Co., 30c). 
Melody in the righthand part against movement in the left, 
and then reversing the process. 

Choir; A4+C — Reginald BARRETT: “Calm on the 
listening ear of night,” 14p. c. t. me. (Willis, 20c). A 
melodious anthem using chorus of women’s voices and one 
of men’s voices for variety, and making the women’s chorus 
quite delightful by grace of a sparkling accompaniment that 
would go well with Harp. Quite varied and should interest 
both choir and congregation. 

AW3C — J. Henry FRANCIS: “In lowly manger bed,” 
4p. e. (Carl Fischer, 12c). Begins with hummed chords 
against moving accompaniment, the accompaniment figures 
continuing as the voices sing in very sweet melody and har- 
mony; a truly beautiful and appropriate piece of Christmas 
music. 

AC Alfred H. JOHNSON: “Cradle Song,” 6p. c. s. 
e. (Ricordi, 15c). Somewhat in carol style, but in minor 
key, and in the solo part using atlernate 4-4 and 6-8 rhythm. 

AC — Alfred H. JOHNSON: “Mid-Winter Carol,” Sp. 
cu, me. (Ricordi, 15c). Another aimed at the carol style, 
with a brief passage for 3-part women’s voices. 

*AW3C — M. J. Luvaas: “Hark now O shepherds,” 5p. 
me. (Birchard, 15c). This is another version of the delight- 
ful traditional carol first made famous by Dr. Dickinson's ar- 
rangement, though the title Mr. Luvaas uses is new. It makes 
an attractive 3-part carol for women’s voices. 

*A8C — Ralph E. Marryott: “Meadows and Woods,” 
6p. me. (Boston Mus. Co., 15c). Here’s a piece whose tex- 
ture makes it musical and interesting, and while it is not diffi- 
cult for notes it does require nicety of interpretation and a 
choir whose tone-production is right. 

*A41C Ralph E. Marryott: “See amid the winter's 
snow,” 6p. u. e, (White-Smith, 15c). Variety is secured by 
having the three parts hum against text in the melody, fol- 
lowed by the men in unison on the text against women’s voices 
humming in four-parts; later we have a men’s chorus, and 
then full chorus for the ending. 

A4+C — T. Stanley SKINNER: “The Christ-Child lay 
on Mary's lap,” 4p. u. me. (Birchard, 12c). Phrygian mode, 
with variety secured by passages for women’s voices at the 
octave, men’s voices similarly, and then sentences for chorus 
of women and finally by full choir. 

AO — Noble CAIN: “Christ in the World,” 94p. c. 
(Carl Fischer, $1.25). Scriptural text, dealing with the life 
of Christ, piano accompaniment, instrumental accompaniment 
rentable, solos for all but contralto, some unaccompanied 
choruses, optional chorus for “‘children’s echo choir.” Says 
the preface: “The music is designed for dramatic simplicity 
by means of piano or orchestra; the Composer goes out of 
his way, so to speak, to keep it within the bounds of technical 
and harmonic difficulties.” The preface says organ but a 
glance at the score shows that it actually is piano, with much 
of it that would be impossible on an organ. Music like this 
shouldn’t be thought of or used as a concert; it should be 
elevated for strictly religious use, and a genuine organ accom- 
paniment would be, in final performance, worth more than any 
possible ‘scrub’ orchestra that ever has been or can be gotten 
together for such a work. Musically it is interesting, fairly 
simple, depends largely on the accompaniment to knit it to- 
gether, does not stray too far (too often) into the realm of 
pure vocal stunts, has enough genuine worth packed into it 
to warrant close examination, and should not be passed over 
by organists looking for a cantata that has not already been 
worn threadbare. Sometimes it seems as though the Com- 


EPERTOIRE AND REVIEW 


Prepared With Special Consideration for the Average Organist 


INTERESTING MUSIC 19-9 
poser was thinking more of the voices than of music, ut 
none the less it hangs together and should make a pres: nt- 
able, even attractive work, Forty minutes for performance 


Music for the Organist 

Leo SOWERBY: Swite, 44p. d. (Oxford-Carl Fis: ver, 
$3.00). In four movements. Chorale and Fugue begins » ith 
a lone pedal theme in severe style, which in reality makes ‘our 
pages of passacaglia before the entrance of the fugue. ‘+ is 
the kind of organ music that pictures the organ in al its 
grand severity and aloofness, though its fortissimo pass. ges 
are tempered by contrasting pianissimos. The fugue is built, 
as is the passacaglia, on a theme that gives the Composer 
the minimum musical values to work with; so that the re. 
sultant music comes by grace of a masterful composer rather 
than because of any musical qualities native to his themes, 

Fantasy for Flute Stops is to be taken “fairly fast and whim. 
sically’” and depends largely upon the player's color sense 
to make it beautiful and sparkling to an audience. It is 
tricky and difficult, and its true musical values could no more 
be judged by a reviewer than by a player who had not act- 
ally mastered the notes—and that would be some job. It is 
ultramodern music; tonic and dominant don’t dominate: it's 
moody, chaotic, whimsical. An old organ of 1890 couldn't 
play it any more than could an organist of that period. 

Air with Variations is also built upon a hard theme but 
doesn’t help its Composer at all; there is nothing airy or musi- 
cal about it; rather it is a tool in the hands of a workman, 
and in spite of the handicap the variation form imposes on 
a composer, this movement knits itself into a unit. 

March is the finale, beginning slowly and with dignity, but 
very soon showing its real colors and becoming the kind of a 
March that couldn’t have been written two decades ago. 

Now the ordinary audience could no more understand and 
enjoy this imposing Swite than could a layman understand and 
enjoy a truly scientific lecture by Einstein on the theory of 
relativity; in each case the product isn’t intended for the lay- 
man but for the expert. What will the experts do with this? 
What will they make of it? Who knows? Our composers are 
trying to lead us forward faster than we can travel; it will 
probably be years before any great number of practical mu- 
sicians can really enjoy music of this kind. Actually, | be- 
lieve our recital-going audiences have progressed faster than 
our music profession, for an occasional movement of the type 
of these four is already palatable diet on the right kind of a 
program; the audiences are ready for a little of it now and 
then, even if we musicians don’t agree. But be warned in 
advance: this is not music for the old-timers, nor for the pre- 
tenders. If the player doesn’t use his head, heart, and art 
in liberal doses, the public will suffer. The score is a splen- 
did example of music-printing. 

Charles Albert STEBBINS: In Summer, 4p. me. (G. 
Schirmer, 50c). . This piece of mood-painting or program- 
music, originally published in 1905, is reissued this year, but 
unfortunately comes to the reviewer's desk too late. for. proper 
attention; it would be rather disastrous to use this type of 
summer-picture music.in a winter program. Mark it for 
examination next April. 


Music for the Choir-Concert 
CW2 — Maurice BLOWER: “The tuneful sound of 


Robin’s horn,” 6p. me. (Novello-Gray, 15c). A graceful, 
melodious number for the junior choir. 

CW — Mortimer BROWNING: “Sleep my Lddie 
sleep,” 4p. me. (Gray, 12c). A charming little picce of 
perfectly natural music that doesn’t try to be astonishix 2. 

*CW+ — H. T. Burleigh: “De blin’ man stood 
on de road,” 7p. md, (Ricordi, 15c). Not the sprightly 
type of Negro spiritual but somber story-telling type; * £ 
number. 


























Four outstanding features 


of the MD-1 Everett Orgatron 


EON NONI NIN NEON NENT ON NL ION ON 


1. Console conforms to A.G.O. requirements 
2. Natural tone quality with a real ensemble 


3. Organ literature may be played as written 


4. Normal, not artificial, tone production methods 


PPI LAIKA MAJ AIA AISI LVI AVI IVI V/ 


STUDY of the Everett Orgatron reveals 

feature 1! The specifications and hearing it 
played verify feature 2! Playing the Everett Orgatron 
confirms feature 3! And a comparison with organ tone 
proves feature 4! 

Hundreds of musicians, including scores of organ- 
ists, were our guests at the Hotel Stevens, in Chicago, 
at the recent 35th Annual Music Convention. They 
marveled at the naturalness of the Orgatron tone— 
they had not known it was possible to achieve organ 
tone quality in an electronic instrument! 


The Everett Orgatron—a superior instrument 


“Beautiful, lovely, and thrillingly 
satisfying!” .. . “Looks, sounds, and 
plays just like my own church 
organ!” ... “Perfectly wonderful!” 

pe wonderhel and grand ensem- 
ble!” ... “Unquestionably the finest 
electronic i instrument made today!” 
. . . “Not to be compared with 
others!” ... “Just what we have been 
hoping for!” ... These are just a few 
of the many statements that organ- 
ists made to us. 

Here is an instrument of inspiring 
tone quality! One may play standard 
organ literature on it with the same 
ease and expression as one does on the conventional organ, A new or 
different technique is not required. 

The Everett Orgatron meets a long felt need. It employs the Hoschke 
tone-producing principle. It is built by a company and in a plant that has 
made fine musical instruments for more than half a century. Write for 
full details —they will be furnished gladly on request. 


The list price of the MD-1 Model 
Everett Orgatron is $1,800 f.0.b. 
South Haven, Michigan 


Orgatron Division 


Everett Piano (ompany 


South Haven, Michigan 


A console arrangement familiar to organists and requiring 


no new technique 


SPECIFICATIONS 


SWELL 


Q 
oe aaa 
- 


Ree ee ee 
SDOOND View: 
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-_ 


PED 
22 
23. 


24. 
25. 
26. 
27. Ti 
28. 


29. 
30. 
31. 


32. 


PPMP er Seye 


Geigen Diapason F (T. C.) 
Geigen Diapason P (T. C.) 
Viole F . : 
Viole MF. 

Viole MP. 

Viole P . 

Viole Celeste F (T. C.).... 
Viole Celeste MF oe aa 
Flute F.. 

Flute MF 


> 
4 


. Open Diapason FF 

. Open Diapason F 

. Open Diapason MF . 

. Flauto Traverso F : 
. Flauto Traverso MF.... 
. Flauto Traverso P...... 
. Dulciana MP 

. Dulciana P... 

. Dulciana PP. 

. Octave F. 

. Chimes (prepared for) . 


AL DIVISION 
2. Major Bass FF. 


Major Bass F.... 
Major Bass P.... 

Bass Flute F..... 

Bass Flute MF. . 
remulant 

Swell to Great Coupler 
Great to Pedal Coupler 
Swell to Pedal Coupler 
Echo Orgatron only 
Echo and Main Orgatron 


ACCESSORIES 


Balanced Swell Expression Pedal 


16’—49 Generators 

16’—49 Notes 
8’—61 Generators 
8’—61 Notes 
&’—61 Notes 
8’—61 Notes 
8’—49 Generators 


. .8’—49 Notes 


—61 Generators 
4’—61 Notes 


8’—61 Generators 
8’—61 Notes 
8’—61 Notes 
8’—61 Generators 
8’—61 Notes 


. .8’—61 Notes 
....8’—61 Generators 
. .8’—61 Notes 


8’—61 Notes 
4’—61 Generators 
AtoE 


16’—32 Generators 


.16’—32 Notes 


16’—32 Notes 
8’—32 Generators 
&’—32 Notes 


Balanced Great Expression Pedal 
Grand Crescendo Pedal 


. 


Acclaimed by leading organists to be a most delightfu 


pedal board to play 


upon 
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C — Harold E. DARKE: “Bailiff's Daughter of Isling- 
ton,” 7p. cu. me, (Novello-Gray, 15c). A happy number, in 
the suave British style; the audience will like it, How re- 
freshing to find composers now and then who still like music. 

*C — *CW3 — Adolph Jensen: “Art thou sleeping 
my Maiden,” 5p. me. (Ricordi, 15c). A delightful little 
slumber-song. 

*C41. — George W. Kemmer: “Go down Moses,” Sp. 
cu. e. (Ricordi, 15). A good arrangement of a popular 
Negro spiritual, Mr. Kemmer annually does a Negro- 
spiritual service in New York which packs his church to ca- 
pacity; he knows how to arrange these sterling old tunes. 

C44+ — CM4+ — C. S. LANG: “Everyone sud- 
denly burst out singing,” Sp. cu. md,  (Novello-Gray, 
15c). This is music of the dramatic type where melody and 
thythm matter less than vocal expression; it looks good. If 
you need that type for your program—no doubt you do— 
better examine this one. But don’t do it unless you have a 
bit of the dramatic sense yourself. 

*C — H. S. Roberton: “Golden slumbers,” 3p. e. (C. 
Fischer, 12c). Quiet, melodious, interesting. 

*CM — Boris Levenson: “Autumn Sorrow,” Sp. me. 
(Gray, 15c). A Russian folksong, without exaggerated Rus- 
sian color and arranged without drawing upon unreasonably 
high or low notes. 

*CM — Boris Levenson: “From the distant land of 
Volga,” 6p. ca. me. (Gray, 15c). Another Russian folk- 
song, beginning in mild four-part writing, and then giving a 
few measures of that peculiar Russian idiom of crisply-sung 
words in quick tempo. It feels Russian in flavor and is quite 
interesting. 

*CM — Boris Levenson: “King Vladimir's Feast,” 9p. 
cu.me, (Gray, 15c). A few phrases hummed, then the top 
tenors sing the text against an occasional chord hummed by 
the other voices; interesting, novel, and musical. 

CO — Martin SHAW: “The Traveling Musicians,” 
4ip. (Novello-Gray, $1.00). ‘A musical play adapted from 
Grimm’s Fairy tale.” Something for the junior choir; very 
tuneful, rhythmic, and attractive music, but not too much 
of it. 

CM — CW — Ruggero VENE: “The Rats,” 6p. e. 
(Ricordi, 15c). Simple music in minor key, intended to be 
a humorous song, the humor coming chiefly in the spectacle 
of a chorus of grown men singing a simple childish tale. 
The audience will enjoy it. 


, 


New Organ Music From Abroad 

Reviews by Dr. Roland Digglw 

© An excellent recital number is the Symphonic Movemeni 
by Guy WEITZ (Chester). His organ ‘symphony’ published 
a few years ago has been played by nearly all the leading re- 


citalists. This new work of 17 pages strikes me as being 
even finer than the ‘symphony’. The writing is more in- 
dividual and the themes more vital; there is a sweep to the 
melodic line and the work seems to have an urge that was 
more or less lacking in the ‘symphony’. It is not overly diff- 
cult. It opens lento maestoso with manuals and pedals in 
unison, leading to an allegro that builds up to fine climax. 
This in turn leads to a cantabile that is very effective. There 
is constant change of time and mood and the work ends 
brilliantly in the key of E. It is a real concert piece; played 
up to time on a good instrument it should prove a stunning 
number. I shall be surprised if it does not become quite 
popular. 

A name not often found on American programs is that of 
Ed. COMMETTE, talented organist of the Cathedral, Lyons, 
France. I have a number of his earlier compositions and also 
a number of records which he recorded on the cathedral or- 
gan. Leduc recently published Twelve Pieces in two books 
by him and the first book is just to hand. It opens with a 


THE FIRST ESSENTIAL: INTERESTING MUSIC 


19-9 


Prelude of six pages that does not belie its title. Campavile, 
eight pages of melodious writing, builds to a nice climax and 
ends softly; there is a suggestion of bells but it is quite di‘fer- 
ent from the average French piece of that title. The next 
number is a set of Versets, useful only in the service. 
Cantilene, a quiet piece of writing, might do as an offer: ry. 
Intermezzo, ten pages of sixteenth-notes with little chang: of 
mood or color—I have my doubts as to this piece but there 
again it may sound better than it looks, The last nun:ber 
is Absolute, a nice service prelude of five pages. All num)ers 
are easy and better for church than for recital. They hive 
nothing in common with the compositions of Dupre, Vic:ne, 
and that school but are more in the manner of Dubois ind 
company. If you like that kind of music, look up these pieces 
by Mr. Commette. 

From Novello we have RHEINBERGER’S Sonata in A, No. 
18, in the fine Harvey Grace edition, This is one of my 
favorites; I find all four movements interesting and useful. 
Only two more of the sonatas are now to appear and organists 
will be able to have all twenty. There is a wealth of music 
here and I still maintain that the slow movements make most 
admirable prelude material for the service and that the more 
noisy movements are first-rate for postludes. Few of the 
sonatas would stand being used complete on a recital pro- 
gram, but there must be some ten individual movements that 
would become popular if they were given half a chance. 

I want to mention two numbers by American composers 
that have recently appeared. 

First the Apostolic Symphony by my old friend Garth 
EDMUNDSON, published by that staunch champion of the 
American composer, J. Fischer & Bro. This work is difh- 
cut not only to play but to grasp. I have kept it on my organ 
bench for the past few weeks and have played it over and 
over again, and I am free to confess that only after repeated 
hearing did I feel that I understood what was in the Com- 
poser’s mind when he wrote it. I hope that organists will 
live with this work long enough to understand it before they 
lay it aside unplayed. There is something in this music which 
grips you and I am sure that in Mr. Edmundson we have a 
composer who will leave his mark on organ literature of the 
next decade. 

The other number is the Ancient Hebrew Prayer of Thanks- 
giving by that old minister of music, Dr. Harvey B. GAUL. 
Here we have one of the best pieces that he has given us— 
and few composers have published as many useful and attrac- 
tive numbers as Dr. Gaul. This new piece is a jolly, brilliant 
number, easy to play, only six pages, a good prelude, an ex- 
cellent postlude, and a first-class tidbit for the recital pro- 
gram. What more can an organist ask? My dear, get it. 


SYSTEMATIC ORGAN PEDAL TECHNIQUE 

A book by Reginald Goss Custard 

5x7. 40 pages, ideas illustrated by thematics (Stainer & Bell). 
“To assist the organ student . . . confronted with the many 
difficulties and pitfalls in acquiring a reliable pedal action 
and technic.” An essay on how to manipulate the feet, by one 
of England’s concert organists and composers who some years 
ago toured America in recitals, The crescendo-shoes are weat- 
ing out all too rapidly in the organ world; this booklet, if 
conscientiously read and observed, will preserve the crescendos 
for reasonably long life and intelligent musical purposes, fe 
leasing the feet for much better service on the pedal clavier. 
Things done habitually are likely to be done subconsciously, 
and soon enough carelessly; here’s a pamphlet that, by the 
very act of calling attention in detail to the points o! pedal 
technic—whether or not the reader cares to follow the Authors 
particular pedaling—will eliminate much of the carelcssness. 
It will prove more valuable than an hour's lesson ‘rom 4 
master, and will cost a lot less. (Price probably ar und a 
dollar, but please do not order through T.A.O.; consu!t your 
dealer.) 


























Oberlin Conservatory 
of Music 
A Department of Oberlin College 
Exceptional advantages for the Organ Student 
23 pipe-organs 
for teaching and practice 


Specialist teachers 
BRUCE H. VIS LAUREL E. YEAMANS 


GEORGE O. TILLICH LEO C. HOLDEN 


Choir Singing and Choir Direction 
with Olaf Christiansen 


Address Frank H. Shaw, Director, Oberlin, Ohio, for catalog 





Announcing— 


Example 2 
SMALL ee La 


’ Violoncello 32 pipes 


4’ Choralbass 32 pipes 
STRAIGHT regen tone 
8’ Principal 68 pipes 
ORGANS c— «CCE 
° h @ SWELL (enclosed) 
wit 8’ Quintaton Pipes 
4’ Ludwigtone pipes 


SLIDER IVR Mistur pe 
Total 676 pi 
CH ESTS Usual couplers oad nei 


Prices and details upon appli- 
(Sckleiflade) cation, 














Ups 1 (pow 


Electro-Vacuum 
Operated 
Cathedral Chimes, 
Vibra-Harps and 
Harp Celestes. 
Factory Assembled 
and Adjusted. 
Consult Your 
Organ Builder. 


J. C. DEAGAN, Inc., 1770 Berteau Ave., Chicago 














Another Important Contribution 


1933. The Holtkamp Positiv shown at the A. G. O. Conven- 
: tion in Cleveland. 
1933-4 The Holtkamp Riickpositiv at The Cleveland Museum of 


Art. 
1935 The Holtkamp Portativ. 


e@ @ @© AND NOW—small straight organs with slider 
chests and electro-pneumatic key action ® @ @ created for 
that ever-increasing number of musicians who know that 
complete manual and pedal independence is as necessary 
for practice as it is for performance, and as essential in a 


|| small organ as it is in a large organ. 


'HOLTKAMP ORGANS 


|| For prices and further details, write— 
|| The Votteler Holtkamp Sparling Organ Company of Cleveland, Ohio. 

















EXPERIENCE 


is the best teacher 


Everybody is familiar with the expression. “Experience 
is the best teacher.” It is generally recognized as a true 
saying. If it is used in a general way we may assume 
that it likewise applies in organ building. 

Since the year 1914 Wicks has built no action other 
than Direct Electric. During the past (22) twenty-two 
years, Wicks has built almost (1400) fourteen hundred 
organs of all sizes, ranging from two ranks up to large 
three and four manual instruments. The experience 
gained over all these years is invaluable to the purchaser 
as well as to the builder. A great deal more than mere 
theory and engineering data is required to make a suc- 
cessful direct electric action. 

Therefore, when buying a Wicks you get a product 
which has withstood the test of time, an action WITH- 
OUT A PNEUMATIC and an organ which is voiced 
by AMERICA’S LEADING VOICING STAFF. What 
more could be desired? 


Wicks Pipe Organ Co. 


Highland, Illinois 





School of Church and Choir Music 


Season 1936-37. Fall Term Begins Sept. 14 
Courses in: 


Choir Training and Conducting 
Organ Technique and Interpretation 
Church Service Playing 
Theory and Improvisation 
Radio Playing 


The Conservatory offers Courses in all branches leading to 
Bachelor and Master degrees. Send for New Catalogue— 
Address, Secretary, 


American Conservatory of Music 
Aimball Hall, Chicago 




















~SUMMY'S CORNER 


Favorite Airs Transcribed for the Organ 

by Preston Ware Orem 
Brahms Cradle Song 
Dvorak Songs my Mother basset me 
Gaynor The Slumber Boat... , 
Anonymous Londonderry Air... URAL. 
Tschaikowsky None but the Lonely ‘Heart 

Originally published in THE ORGANIST — 
Issued separately by popular request 


THE ORGANIST 


A versatile collection of classics and c 
piled and arranged by Preston Ware Orem fe Service Playing, 
Recitals, Weddings, Radio. 


Price $2.00 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO. 


429 S. Wabash Avenue 9 East 45th Street 
Chicago, Illinois New York, N. Y. 
Sole agents in the United States and Canada for PETERS EDITION 
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New Christmas Cantata | | Gordon BalchNevin 


offers in Fischer Siition 


Christ Is Born a Second Book of 


Easy Anthems for 
‘By JosrpH W. Ciokey Intermediate Choirs 


Choral Arrangements for 








ISTINGUISHED by a fine artistic simplicity which 
makes it practical for small or large choirs, this 
charming and imaginative work contains pleasing con- Selected from the works of 


trasts of mood and an unusual variety of effect within Russian Composers 


its compact form. The text is based upon the words 
of ancient hymns, but the music is wholly original. In The new volume will contain 

addition to the choral sections arranged for mixed voices, Bow Down Thine Ear A. S. Arensky 
h ‘ d é hill lia Caw al © Send Out Thy Light M. A. Balakireff 
there are various duets, trios, and brief solos for all four Incline Thine Ear M. M. Ippolitoff-Ivanoff 


parts. The accompaniment is for piano or organ with Lord, I Cry to Thee. . 0.6... cece eee eee eee eees Z Kalinnikoff 
as cena, cain tf ‘oli ‘ol To Thee do I Lift up my Soul................. P. Kalinnikoff 

P’ paniment for violin, viola (or O Holy One, we Worship Thee.............. P. Kalinnikoff 
clarinet), and ’cello. This is one of the loveliest of Lord of Hosts, Great Ruler..............-. : op semuace 
Clokey's many distinctive choral compositions. 50¢ l} |} The Lord'is Nigh unto All... 0.00.10.10.2178. Rachmaninl 
. . . Send for copy on approval. Thy Week MR aco ke P. I. Tchaikovsky 


Fischer Edition No. 7146 Price, complete .60 


C.C. BIRCHARD & CO. Comunts of Velie 1 
221 Columbus Ave., BOSTON, Mass. Easy Anthems for 


6 * 
Intermediate Choirs 
GRAY-NOVELLO God is a Spirit H. Smart 
i BETS ESE Re ONS Seer ae ener rae J. Barnby 
q% Cc I] ti O Praise and Bless the Lord.................265- J. S. Bach 

rgan @b ee apres O Father, Haste the Promised Hour............. F, C. Maker 
eI AOUMIS NOES oe 5 5 oe gS ieple sities wb a8 ae ROS oo coins C. Simper 
Jesus Calls Us Henry Hiles 


TWELVE SHORT PIECES Out of the Deep W. A, Moz 


Spear Sire) s Duee ote 8 ee a ee ss P. Cornelius 


; : Holy is the Lord Our God Abbé Vogler 
(Old English Organ Music) "What tise Foy: ain SRG 6 aso pee oe ate e203 C. Gounod 


Edited by John E. West Fischer Edition No. 6713 Price, complete .60 
A best-selling group of numbers by Battishell, Boyce, Purcell, —— 


Redford, Walond, and others. Price $1.25. 
OUR LIST OF NEW MUSIC 


SHORT PRELUDES s gh 
Selected by John Holler Christmas Progr ams 


Eight popular church preludes from the famous St. Cecelia CR 
Series. Price, $1.50. will include 


For Mixed Voices 


GC. F. HANDEL The Quest of the Shepherds Harvey Gaul! 


Carol of the Doves Harvey Gau! 
Ten Organ Arrangements Christmas Carillon of Poland Harvey Gaul 
; : The Virgin and her Son Joseph W. Cloke; 
If your library lacks practical organ arrangements of Handel's Out of the East Joseph W. Cloke; 
beautiful music, you’d better look at these. In two books (20 Garth Edmundson 
numbers in all), price $1.00 each. Shepherd’s Vigil Garth Edmundson 


Soprano, Alto and Baritone 















































For Women’s Voices 
Ready October Ist— Angels in the Night Garth Edmunds: 
Seth Bingham ‘Carillon de Chateau Thierry” 75¢ Garth Edmunds. 
W. H. Oetting “O Little Town of Bethlehem” 75¢ Published b 
Charles Black  ‘“‘Silent Night’’ (Xmas Interlude) 75¢ a orga 4 
THE H. W. GRAY CO. 159 East 48th Steet|| || J- Fischer & Bro. - New York 
Sole Agents for Novello & Co. NEW YORK CITY 119 West 40th Street 
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@ MUSIC REVIEWS 


Before Composer: 

*—Arrangement. 

A—Anthem (for church). 

C—Chorus (secular). 

O—Oratorio-cantata-opera form. 

M—Men's voices. 

W—Women's voices. 

J—Junior choir. 

3—Three-part, etc. 

4+—Partly 4-part plus, etc. 
Mixed voices and straight 4-part if 

not otherwise indicated. 
Additional Cap-letters, next after 

above, refer to: 

A—Ascension. N—New Year. 

C—Christmas. P—Palm Sunday. 

E—Easter. S—Special. 

L—Lent. T—Thanksgiving. 

After Title: 

¢.q.cq.qc.—Chorus, quartet, chorus 
Toreferred) or quartet, quartet 
(preferred) or chorus. 

s.a.t.b.h.l.m.—Soprano, alto, tenor, 
bass, high-voice, low-voice, medium- 
voice solos (or duets etc. if hyphen- 
ated). = 

o.u—Organ accompaniment, or un- 
accompanied. 

e.d.m.v.—Easy, difficult, moderately, 
very. 

3p.—3 pages, etc. 

3-p.—3-part writing, etc. 

AtEm. s.—A-flat, B-minor, C-sharp. 


@ INDEX OF ORGANS 


a—Article. 

b—Building photo. 

c—Console photo. ‘ 

d—Digest or detail of stoplist. 

h—History of old organ. 

m—Mechanism, pipework, or detail 
photo. 

p—Photo of case or auditorium. 

s—Stoplist. 


@ INDEX OF PERSONALS 


a—Article. m—Marriage. 
b—Biography. n—Nativity. 
c—Critique. o—Obituary. 
h—Honors. p—Position change. 
t—Review or detail of composition. 
s—Special series of programs. 

t—Tour of recitalist. 

*—Photograph. 


@ PROGRAM COLUMNS 


Key-letters hyphenated next after a 
composer's name indicate publisher. 
Instrumental music is listed with com- 
poser's name first, vocal with title 
first. T.A.O. assumes no responsibility 
for spelling of unusual names. 

Recitals: *Indicates recitalist gave 
the builder credit on the printed 
program; if used after the title of a 
composition it indicates that a ‘'solo- 
ist" preceded that work; if used at 
the beginning of any line it marks 
the beginning of another program. 
. Services: *Indicates morning serv- 
ice; also notes a church whose min- 
ister includes his organist's name 
along with his own on the calendar. 
**Evening service or musicale. 

ee ous fbbrovtetion: 
&Alto solo. q—Quartet. 
b—Bass solo. r—Response. 
c—Chorus, s—Soprano. 
sa t—Tenor = 
tHarp. u—Unaccompanied. 
iNunior choir. v—Violin. - 
m—Men's voices. w—Women's 
off—Offertoire. voices. 
Organ, 3p—3 pages, etc. 

Pizno, 3-p—3-part, etc. 

yphenating denotes duets, etc. 
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CHURCH OF THE ADVENT 


new Aeolian-Skinner organ representative of the latest work of 
G. Donald Harrison in design and voicing 
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Peon IPTION 


Everett Piano Company's Instrument with Standard Organ Console 
Invented by Frederick Albert Hoschke 


By T. SCOTT BUHRMAN 


aw instruments have 
probably come to stay. And because they are given the pedal- 
cavier and two manuals of the small organ, they have come 
to the organ world rather than to that of the piano. Of all 
musicians, the organist is the only one who has not invariably 
owned his own instrument. That has been a handicap not 
only to the development of the art of organ playing but an 
even greater handicap to the art of composition for the organ. 

Our readers are already familiar with most of the material 
means by whjch tone can be produced or manipulated elec- 
tically. The present example deals with the production of 
tone by normal means; electricity serves the purpose of merely 
mixing, translating, and controlling that tone. The advantages 
of this are self-evident. We get away from the artificial in- 
strument and come back towards the natural. 

The Orgatron was first described in T.A.O, by Dr. William 
H. Barnes, in June, 1935. Since then the instrument has been 
subjected to constant development and improvement; in 
August 1936 its makers, the Everett Piano Co., announced it 
ready for marketing. Model MD-1 is a two-manual and 
pedal instrument with independent ‘expression’ for both Great 
and Swell. Its manual compass is 61-note, pedal 32-note; its 
console measurements and equipment are in every detail stand- 
ad, To quote its stoplist in ‘.A.O. form: 


PEDAL 
16 MAJOR BASS ff 
Major Bass f 
Major Bass 
8 BASS FLUTE f 
Bass Flute mf 8 
Great (Expressive) 
8 DIAPASON ff 
Diapason f 
Diapason mf 
DULCIANA p 
Dulciana 
FL. TRAVERSO f 
Fl. Traverso mf 


Couplers; G-P. S-P. SG. 

Crescendos 3: G. S. Register. 

Harp and Chimes are prepared-for and can be added at 
normal cost. Mr. Hoschke has developed electrically-produced 
‘Harp and Chimes but they are not yet on the market, so that 


Fl, Traverso p 

4 OCTAVE f 
SWELL 

16 GEIGEN tc f 
Geigen tc p 
VIOLE f 

Viole mf 

Viole p 
V. CELESTE tc f 
Viole Celeste tc mf 
FLUTE f 

Flute mf 
Tremulant 


Electrotones Described: No. 7 


standard Harp and Chimes will be used wherever the pur- 
chaser wishes these additions. 

An interesting bit of optional equipment is that when de- 
sired a second “‘tone outlet’ can be installed, and when this 
is done the console is equipped with accessories to enable the 
player to issue the tone through either of the two “outlets” 
or both if deisred. These “tone outlets’ are what the lay- 
man would call amplifiers or loud-speakers, though these terms 
do not quite apply to the Orgatron. 

The stoplist shows that in the Pedal we have three 16’ 
stops graded from piano to fortissimo, that in both Great 
and Swell we have four voices each, and that the borrows 
are not in color or pitch but in dynamics. That is a long 
step in the right direction; if we have drawn a fortissimo 
stop, all the pianissimo stops in the world won't be of much 
use, and if we're using a mezzopiano stop, the fortissimo 
daren’t be used and the pianissimo would add little. In bor- 
rowing for pitch or color, as in unification as practised for 
decades in the organ, we have more interference than in bor- 
rowing for dynamics as is here alone done. 

All men react favorably toward an honest man and an 
honest firm. The Everett Piano Company, engaged in the 
manufacture of music instruments for more than half a 
century, describes the Orgatron as— 

“The new music instrument with a tone like that of the 
organ” 

and in its instructions to its sales-representatives it says— 

“While the Everett Orgatron is not an organ, and is neither 
classed nor sold as such, yet in describing it to a person who 
has not heard one, we can truthfully say it sounds more like 
an organ than like anything else: that it is actuated by wind 
like the organ is and like many orchestral instruments are.” 

All that is, of course, truth; no evasion, no false claims; it 
displays knowledge, not ignorance, of things musical. 

First, its inventor: Mr. Frederick Albert Hoschke comes 
from organ-playing ancestry. His father and grandfather 
were born in Eisenach, Germany, and held positions as church 
organists there. At the age of eight, with mechanical aids 
to enable him to reach the pedals, Mr. Hoschke became a 
church organist; that was about fifty years ago. 

In America Mr. Hoschke, inventor of the Everett Orgatron, 
first gained prominence in the organ world because of the 
success of his unique method of making organ-music records 
for automatic players. That work was developed and per- 
fected for M. P. Moller Inc., in the Moller factory in Hagers- 
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town, and won what actually was highest praise for organ 
recordings. Two phases of music constitute Mr. Hoschke’s 
chief delight: 1. composition; 2. experiment in the realm of 
the physics of music. Some half a hundred compositions have 
been published and many performed by pianists and orchestras. 

The Orgatron is founded on what appear to be solid 
foundations of fact—not mere theory—and we believe it is 
now safe to go back some two years and re-make a statement 









that had to be later withdrawn when it was originally made, 
namely that the electrotone ought to be and probably will 
be a benefit to the entire organ world and an accelerator of 
organ sales. 

This electrotone subject is more important than can be 
summed up in a few passing comments. We said when the 
first electrotone was ready for the market that the professional 
organist ought to purchase an electrotone instead of a grand 
piano and do much of his practise thereon, that the sales of 
electrotones in homes throughout the nation would cultivate 
a taste for the sustained-tone effects of the organ and ulti- 
mately lead to increased sales of genuine organs in residences 
of all classes, that organ composition would thrive, and that 
on the whole the thing would be a boon to the whole organ 
world, 

So long as the nation retains the piano as the ideal in- 
strument for the home, the organ must continue as primarily 
a church instrument. When we have put two-manual and 
pedal electrotones into several million homes, the lot of the 
organist will be happier—and more prosperous. Almost every 
electrotone owner will be a prospect for organ lessons from 
a professional organist; every one must buy organ literature; 
every one will understand the organ a little better and un- 
questionably be present every time a concert organist visits 
his city on recital tour. 

Price is a more important factor in the organ world than 
is normally acknowledged. If the Everett Orgatron cost ten 








EVERETT ORGATRON, MODEL MD-I 
The first electrotone to reach the market and in its console satisfy the organ profession by conforming to 
principles of design adopted after many years of united effort. 
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thousand dollars it would be hopeless; if it cost ten dollars 
it should be advertised in all the yellow-journals in the world 
and its makers would be millionaires in six months, The 
Everett Piano Company furnish these figures: Model MD.-1 as 
herewith described with one “tone outlet of 30 watts’ cos; 
$1800. installed; an additional “tone outlet” costs $150. extr, 
In other words, the organist can buy and install an Everett 
Orgatron, with standard organ console, for $1800. and fo, 












$150. more he can double the value of his equipment by 
installing the additional “tone outlet” which, if located say 
in an upstairs room, would give him what in organ parlance 
would be a two-manual and pedal Echo Organ. Says the 
Company: 

“The ‘tone outlet’ is an attractively designed and finished 
cabinet, and finds its use where there is no organ-chamber 
in the building. Where however there is an organ chamber, 
no ‘tone outlet’ cabinet is recommended and in its place 4 
simple and large Helmholtz type of resonator baffle with 
loud-speakers attached is used; this latter arrangement makes 
tone-mixing possible as in organs before their tones come 
through the chamber outlets.” n 

The Orgatron produces its tone thus: A free-reed, familiar 
to all organists in the harmonium and melodeon, :s set into 
vibration by wind, but no sound is heard because these reeds 
are enclosed in sound-proof boxes. Directly over the vibrat: 
ing tongue of each reed is a tone-screw which may be ad- 
justed to come as close as desired to the vibrating-tongue, and 
in the exact position desired over it. This tone-s.rew does 
not touch the vibrating-tongue but merely comes <\os¢ [0 " 
When the tongue is vibrated by wind, it is charged with 
electricity, and impulses are thus transmitted throug’: the tone 
screw. Thus the physical movement or vibration of ‘he tongu‘ 
sets up electric fluctuations which are, by devices | amiliat 
radio work, translated into tone. 
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FREDERICK ALBERT HOSCHKE 
Organist, composer, inventor, whose several years of research and experiment 
are embodied in the Everett Orgatron. 


Whatever form of vibrations the reed-tongue sets up are 
directly translated from physical movement to electric im- 
pulses, and these impulses are not doctored to add artificial 
harmonics or partials. The Orgatron is not synthetic. The 
upper-partials of all its tones are natural and in true tune. 
Instead of beginning electrically with tones devoid of 
partials, the Orgatron begins with tones that are already 
theoretically rich in upper-partials. The instrument does not 
amplify the tones of the reeds but the vibrating-curves. If 
the reader will refer to August pages 266 and 267 he will 
pethaps understand this more clearly. The thing that is am- 
plified and used in the Orgatron is the actual tone-wave pic- 
tured in Fig. 2 on page 266, not an image of that tone-wave 
as pictured in Fig. 4 on page 267. In other words, we are 
coming closer to the real tone itself, eliminating the middle- 
man. 

Going into it seriously, Mr. Hoschke says: 

“In the old theory, the timbre of an instrument was re- 
gatded to be the result of the number and proportion of its 
fundamental-harmonic relationship. That this does not hold 
good is manifest by the fact that, despite the most exhaustive 
efforts on the part of experimenters in the new art, none, 
adhering to the old theory, has actually succeeded in produc- 
ing tones that are exactly like those intended to be simulated. 
Listening to tones so made, one has to considerably stretch his 
imagination in believing that he hears a true Diapason or 
Clarinet. 

“It has been found that there is another contributory and 
More essential factor to the precise simulation of known tone- 
qualities. This does not appear to be understood by experi- 
menters in the art, or if it is, it is not recognized. This 
factor is known as the formant, This formant seems to be an 


absolute pitch control of timbre. Not merely its range, but 


also the intensity within its range (relative to the funda- 
mental) is essential to the timbre. 

“Hermann-Goldap found that though both oboe and 
clarinet gave the same formant range, the formant of the 
oboe overpowers the fundamental, thereby producing its more 
piercing tone. Noel Bonavia-Hunt points out that, regard- 
less of the fact that 2’ middle-C Diapason vibrates at 261.626, 
C-sharp at 277.183, D at 293.665, etc., throughout an octave 
compass the formant for each one of the twelve pipes is the 
same. This formant consists of a number of frequencies that 


‘result in a rather complex wave-form. 


“He says that the odds are in favor of these formants’ be- 
ing the same ‘if the pipe-metal for all twelve pipes is cut from 
the same sheets, if the cubic content of the air-column in the 
smallest pipe of that octave is not less than a quarter of that 
of the largest pipe, and if the voicing and treatment be favor- 
able to the creation of formants.’ 

“Tt would therefore seem that the formant (this difficult to 
understand vitamin of sound) is a product of relationship 
between the fundamental-harmonic arrangement and _ the 
material, size, shape and treatment of the media from which 
the sound emanates and is, in the main, the reason for the 
difference between a Stradivarius and an imitation. 

“Until recently, experimenters seem to have ignored the 
necessity of the formant in electronic tone-production, or, 
iet us say, they thought only in terms of electromagnetically, 
electrostatically, or photo-electrically producing impulses for 
fundamental and harmonics and then, according to the old 
theory, translating and synthesizing them, depending upon 
individual control of harmonic intensity to obtain their re- 
sults. This technic involved no consideration of material and 
its texture, like in organ pipes, orchestra violins, flutes, 
trumpets, and the like, 

“Moreover, to make commercial manufacture practical, 
tempered harmonics were employed to proportion and super- 
impose upon fundamentals. There was insufficient room for 
justly-toned (to fundamental harmonic) generators. Too 
many would have been required, so compromise harmonics 
were generated. The result was that in the case of the fre- 
quency of treble-C appearing ten times as a harmonic in a 
set of 61 Diapason pipes, always tuned as a natural harmonic 
to its own fundamental, it was electrically impulsed at only 
one frequency and left to be out of tune in the remaining 
nine instances. 

“Needless to say, this practical difficulty alone bars all 
chance of success at true-tone simulation—to say nothing of 
indifference to the all-essential formant. 

“My observations therefore are that true-tone simulation is 
impossible without the presence of the formant and that this 
formant is the direct result or product of fundainental- 
harmonic relationship to material. 

‘In my work (commercialized in the Orgatron) I use ordi- 
nary free reeds. They are rendered inaudible in the instru- 
ment. I employ them because, in the first place, they are 
very rich in harmonics (over the thirties). In the second 
place, every one of their harmonics is a true mathematical 
multiple of its fundamental, from which it comes and with 
which only it is used. In the two-manual Orgatron I have 
a sufficient number and variety available to make every known 
tone-quality just as soon as I discover the way of obtaining 
the necessary formant for those qualities. In a year and a 
half, I have conquered ten! 

“In the case of my Clarinet (and it is a Clarinet) I found 
the cause of the necessary formant to come from the use of a 
special metal in the tone-producing assembly. Regardless of 
the frequency of any of my Clarinet tones, the formant due 
to this metal is always the same. Not having to deal with 
increasingly smaller or larger pipes in any one set, I have 
the advantage of a relatively greater degree of facility in 
formant-causing control. 
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“From what I have observed in my earlier work and in 
that of others in the electronic field, I am of the firm belief 
that, regardless of the degree of nicety to which the use of 
electrical circuits be put, the control of relative harmonic in- 
tensities to fundamental alone (even in cases where a plentiful 
supply of natural harmonics is available) can never be ex- 
pected to yield ultimate or correct tone-quality. Much more 
is needed, namely, the formant. 

“I might take this opportunity to dwell for a moment upon 
the subject of loud-speakers. (Blessings be upon the head 
of him who finds a better name for these.) If the reader 
thinks of these as re-producing units, like in radio, he may 
be justified in assuming that electronic tone-production suc- 
cess is directly proportionate to speaker efficiency, or character- 
istics. If however he will regard the speaker (as used in the 
Orgatron) not as a re-producing unit, but as part of the tone- 
producing system—I will go so far as to say a formant-causing 
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component—he will have a less prejudicial regard for the use 
of these units in the new art. One has but to hear ap 
Orgatron in a church installation to observe this fact.” 

Associated with Mr. Hoschke in the development of the 
Orgatron was Mr. Victor I. Zuck, who was with him in his 
former activities and is now in the Orgatron production de. 
partment at the plant of the Everett Piano Company in South 
Haven. Mr. Zuck proved an able assistant through al! Mr. 
Hoschke’s many experiments that preceded the methods finally 
adopted and now on the market in the Orgatron. 

A complete Orgatron installation consists of the console 
and the ‘tone outlet’; the console is of standard common. 
sense dimensions; the ‘tone outlet’ looks like a radio cabinet 
and is 37” high and wide, and 23” deep. Each is an at. 
tractive piece of furniture and can be located wherever desired, 
irrespective of the other. 





TWO Sa ES 


Details of Registration Adapted to Two Small Organs in the Playing of 


Two Gems by an American and a Frenchman 
By STANLEY E. SAXTON 


/ \s ONE considers the music writ- 


ten especially for the organ, it becomes apparent that there 
are two general classifications in which organ compositions 
can be grouped. In the first group are all those pieces written 
for a particular purpose or a certain organ. In the second 
group are those works which, although ideally associated with 
the idiom of the organ itself, do not have the technical re 
strictions or the emotional and expressive restraint of the first 
group. It is of two numbers from this second category that 
we treat in this article. 

When a really great composer expresses a musical thought 
which has developed in his mind from a germinating motive 
to the full beauty of a mature composition, he is very likely 
to forget the limitations of his instrument and write for the 
sheer beauty of the music. In fact, it is because of this very 
overstepping of technical and mechanical boundaries by the 
masters of organ writing that builders have many times been 
encouraged to develop the instrument itself to meet the de- 
mands of the new music, Bach’s music demanded a mechanical 
perfection far in advance of the awkward tracker action of 
his time; and the great works of Widor, at the time they 
were written, could have been adequately portrayed only on 
the finest organs then available. But these composers, by 
their freedom from restricting conditions, encouraged the 
organ-makers to meet the demands of their compositions. 

The result of this striving for artistic truth and beauty, on 
the part ot our master composers, has been to give to the 
organist a great wealth of material which is restricted neither 
as to purpose nor as to its possibilities for utilizing to the 
utmost the resources of either a small or large organ. In fact, 
most such compositions have no registration indicated at all, 
or confine the suggestions to the tonal qualities and volumes 
desired rather than to a suggestion of specific stops. The 
master organist and composer realizes that each organist who 
plays the work must decide for himself the exact registration 
which will best set off the beauty of the musical thought on 
his particular instrument, 


Registrational Examples: Article 5 


In one sense, therefore, we are presuming when we set any 
exact registration for these numbers; but in another sense we 
may be excused on the ground that quantity production of 
small organs has led to a standardization of stop appointments 
in the field of such instruments, and what is suitable for one 
is likewise easily adapted to the tonal resources of others. 

The encouraging thing about the playing of such numbers 
is that because they are written for sheer musical beauty they 
are appropriate for almost any occasion. I have played both 
of these for service preludes and offertories, and also for con- 
certs and recitals. They always please the audience, whether 
it is a group of sophisticated musicians or a congregation of 
farmers in a small country church. The first of these selections 
is— 

Dr. ALEXANDER RUSSELL’S 
Bells of St, Anne de Beaupre 

One of four St. Lawrence Sketches, published in 1921 by J. 
Fischer & Bro., $1.00. It calls for Chimes, and you may be 
one who has an organ which does not contain a set of Chimes. 
Do not let that discourage you. The first time I ever heard 
this piece, it was played by Dr. Russell himelf on an organ 
without Chimes, He resorted to a simple expedient which 
was entirely satisfactory. The concert was a dedication recital 
in Crouse Chapel of Syracuse University. The organ was to 
have Chimes, but they had not yet been installed. This num- 
ber calls for only three different chime tones: F, A-flat, E-flat. 
The three chimes of these pitches were obtained from an or- 
chestra drummer and mounted inside the organ case where 
they were struck at the correct time by an assistant, using 
padded hammers. The effect was perfect and the audience tre 
mendously impressed. I have used the same expedient when 
playing this number on organs without Chimes, and it has 
always been successful. I suggest that you enlist thc aid of a 
musician friend who can play these three chime notes from 
the gallery or some point outside the organ chamber. It might 
encourage some member of the congregation to present a 
entire set of Chimes to the church. 
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Incidentally, the same method of introducing chime tones 
might be used for Snow’s Distant Chimes, discussed in the 
first article of this series. There are only four different notes 
in Distant Chimes which require Chimes: A, F, G, and C. 

However, the organ I have used for this present illustration 
does have Chimes. It is the two-manual Moller upon which 
the pieces of the first two articles were studied. We repeat 
the general stoplist: 

Pedal: Bourdon, Gedeckt, 8’ Bourdon, 8’ Gedeckt, 4’ 
Bourdon. 

Great: Diapason, Dulciana, Melodia, 4’ Octave, 4’ Har- 
monic Flute, Chimes, Tremulant. 

Swell: 16’ Bourdon, Violin Diapason, Stopped Flute, Sa- 
liional, Voix Celeste, 4’ Flauto d’Amore, Oboe, Vox Hu- 
mana, Chimes, Tremulant. 

Couplers: G-P, S-P. G-G-16-4. S-G-16-8-4. S-S-16-8-4. 

Preparatory registration: 

Swell: Salicional, Voix Celeste, Aeoline (16’ and 4’ ad 
lib). 

Great: Chimes (or instead an 8’ flute). 

Pedal: Gedeckt, 8’ Gedeckt, S-P. 

Page 3, measures 1 to 7, play as indicated. 

3-8-1 (meaning page 3, measure 8, beat 1). Add Oboe 
and Violin Diapason to Swell, 16’ and 4’ couplers off if used 
at the beginning; both hands on Swell. 

3-10-1. Add 16’ Bourdon, 4’ Flauto d’Amore, and 4’ Coup- 
ler to Swell; Voix Celeste off. 

3-12-1. Add full Pedal. 

3-13-3. Hold chord with r.h., adding B-flat with thumb; 
reduce Pedal to original registration. 

3-14-1. Set Swell as at beginning. 

3-15. Play Chimes on Great. 

3-19-1. Swell 16’ coupler on, play r.h, part only; between 
chime notes turn S-P off. At beat 4, after chime is played, 
put Chimes off, Melodia on. 

3-20-1, Play I.h. part on the Great. 

3-21-4. Set Swell Vox Humana and Tremulant alone. 

3-22-1. Play r.h. on Swell. Continue to page 6, measure 11, 

6-11-3, Release r.h. chord, set Swell as at beginning. 

6-12-1. Set Chimes on Great, Melodia off, play as indi- 
cated. 

7-1-1. Before starting the maestoso, take Chimes off Great; 
add Melodia, 4’ Flauto d’Amore, S-G, G-P; play on Great, 
using r.h, only, omit manual duplications of Pedal part where 
they cannot be reached with r.h.; with Lh. add as follows, 
being sure the new entrances coincide with the beat indicated. 

7-1-2. Voix Celeste off. 

7-1-3. Stopped Flute on. 

7-2-1. Swell 4’ Flauto d’Amore on. 

7-2-2. Pedal Bourdon on. 

7-2-4. Swell Violin Diapason on. 

7-3-1, Pedal 8’ Gedeckt on. 

: Gradually open Swell chamber through measures 3 
and 4. 

7-4-4, Great Diapason on. 

7-6-4. Great 4” Octave on. 

7-9. Add register crescendo to third degree (as stated in 
the former article, the register crescendo of this organ has but 
four degrees of opening). 

7-10, Open Great chamber. 

7-11-1. Open register crescendo to 4th degree. 

7-12. Play r.h. only; reduce Swell to Stopped Flute and 
Salicional at measure 13; set Pedal as at beginning. 

7-14. Both hands on Great; continue thus till page 9, meas- 
ure 2. 

9-2-1. Reduce register crescendo to 3rd degree, 

9-3-1. Reduce r.c. to 2nd degree; close crescendo shutters. 

9-4-3. Register crescendo off; play on Swell, 

9-7-1. Swell Salicional off. 

9-9-1. Set Swell Vox and Tremulant alone. 


9-10. Reduce Great to Dulciana and 4’ Harmonic Flute, 
S-P off. 

9-13-1. Play lh. on Great. 

9-14-3. Set Swell Oboe and Tremulant alone; at beat 4, 
Great 4’ Flute off, 4’ coupler on. 

9-15-1. R.h. on Great, Ih. on Swell. 

9-16-4. Set Chimes on Swell. 

9-17-1. Both hands on Great. 

9-19-1. L.h. on Swell. 

9-20-4. Set Swell 4” Flauto d’Amore alone; Tremulant on. 

9-21-1. Play on Swell an octave lower. 


If the reader will now refer back to the registration indi- 
cated for page 7, measures 1 to 12, he will observe that we 
have worked out a graduated crescendo from piano to full 
organ based almost entirely on manual addition of stops. The 
ability to make such a crescendo or decrescendo smoothly 
and easily is one of the special abilities of the skilled organ- 
ist, Every organist should practise this procedure until he can 
obtain a satisfactory effect, either when building to full organ 
or when bringing the volume down to pianissimo. It is 
generally best on a two- or three-manual organ to couple all 
manuals to the Great at 8’. Then, to make a crescendo, start 
with soft 8’ stops or possibly soft 8’ and 4’ and add as fol- 
lows, choosing the stops in the order of volume from all 
keyboards: 8’mf; 4’mp; 8’f; 4’mf; 2’mp; 8/ff (enclosed) 
4’f; begin to open swell-shutters, finish adding all 8’ and 4’ 
stops; then all mixtures and 16’ stops and, last, reeds 8’, 4’ 
and 16’. The Pedal should be built up to balance the man- 
uals, remembering that the 16’ stop on the Pedal is the 
foundation and corresponds to the 8’ stop on the manuals. 
To diminuendo, reverse the procedure. 

One of the most effective passages in the great Fantasia 
in G-minor by Bach should be worked out this way. In fact, 
on the organ used for the Bells of St. Anne it would be 
almost identical with the measures referred to above. In the 
Fantasia, the crescendo begins measure 31, beat 2, The stops 
can be added on each beat, reaching full organ by measure 36, 
beat 1. Then finish opening the swell-shutters, the climax 
occurring at measure 39, beat 1. Our second selection for 
this article is— 


Wiupor’s 
Andante Cantabile 


This movement, from the Fourth ‘symphony’ published by 
Hamelle (J. Fischer & Bro. handle Hamelle publications in 
America) is also obtainable separately from G. Schirmer Inc. 
and is to be found in several collections of organ pieces. 
For this reason I have numbered the measures from beginning 
to end without reference to the page number, which varies 
with editions. The registration for this number is worked 
out for the miniature organ, called ‘Fuga’, built by the Wicks 
Pipe Organ Company, having the following stoplist: 

Pedal: Sub-Bass, 8’ Gedeckt, 4’ Octave, 4’ Flute. 

Great: 16’ Bourdon, Geigen Diapason, Flute, Salicional, 
4’ Octave, 4’ Flauto d’ Amore, 2’ Piccolo. 

Swell: 16’ Bourdon, Geigen Diapason, Flute, Salicional. 
4’ Violina, 4’ Flauto d’Amore, 2 2/3’ Nasard, Oboe, Quin- 
tadena, 

There are no couplers, but there is a régister crescendo, and 
also a shoe operating the shutters of the box in which all 
the pipework is housed. Preliminary registration: 

Swell: Flute, Salicional. 

Great: 16’ Bourdon, Geigen, Flute, 4” Octave. 

Pedal: All stops except 4’ Octave. 

Begin the number on the Swell and start to open the shut- 
ters immediately. 

Measure 2, beat 1 (counting the first full measure as No. 
1) have the shutters fully opened. 

3-3. Start to close the shutters, 

4-3. Shutters fully closed, 

5. Treat measures 5 to 8 the same as 1 to 4. 
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8-3. Add Swell 4’ Flute exactly on A in the I.h.; continue 
on Swell with both hands; start to open shutters immediately. 

10-1. Shutters fully opened. 

12-1. Close shutters; fully closed on beat 3. 

12-3. Take bass E-flat with Pedal (second E-flat from 
bottom of pedal clavier). 

Use the shutters in measures 13 to 16 the same as in 1 to 4. 

16-3 1/2. R.h. on Great; shutters fully open. 

16-4. Set Swell Oboe alone with Lh. 

17-1. L.h. on Great. 

18-4. Add Pedal 4” Octave. 

20-3 1/2. R.h, plays on Swell (Oboe); Tremulant on; 
close shutters. 

20-4. Reduce Great to Flute alone. 

21-2. L.h. on Great. 

22-1. Tremulant off. 

22-3 1/2. Add Great Geigen and 4’ Octave; play both 
hands on Great. 

23-3 1/2. Omit manual part; let Pedal carry solo; observe 
fitard as marked. 

23-4 to 24-3. Cancel Swell Oboe, add Swell Quintadena, 
reduce Great to Salicional alone. 

24-3 1/2. R.h. on Great. 

25-1. L.h. on Swell. Use swell-shutters on next 16 meas- 
ures similarly to directions for first 16 measures of the piece. 

40-2. Release chord in r.h.; make rallentando with Ih. 
triplets and set Great with Geigen and 4’ Octave. 

40-3 1/2. R.h. on Great; I.h. sets Swell Oboe on, Quinta- 
dena off. 

41-1. L.h. on Great. 

44-3 1/2. R.h. on Swell; add Tremulant with left. 

44-4 to 45-1. Cancel all stops on Great, add Flute alone. 

45-2. L.h. on Great. 

46-1. Tremulant off. 

46-3 1/2. Add Great Geigen and 4’ Octave; both hands on 
Great. 

47-3 1/2. Omit manual part; Pedal alone. 

47-4 to 48-3. Cancel Swell Oboe, add Flute and 4’ Flute, 
cancel all stops on Great, add Salicional. 

48-3. With rh. cancel Gedeckt and 4’ Octave on Pedal 
exactly as E-flat is pedaled; play Ih. E-flat on Great; add 
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Tremulant and continue r.h, on Swell. During the part with 
the four staffs, the Ih. plays the two middle staffs; be care. 
ful of the legato markings. Also note that the Pedal is almost 
staccato and the registration is chosen to make the mos: of 
this effect. Continue to measure 64 with this registration, 
swell-shutters generally closed. 

64-2. Release r.h. solo A-flat and play second staff fiom 
top on Great with r.h.; open the shutters. 

64-3. Brief tenuto on the full chord; phrase all parts and 
continue on Great with both hands; cancel Pedal 4’ | lute 
during the break in the phrase. Gradually slow down to end 
of the piece. 

66-1. L.h. takes complete chord; with r.h. cancel Sweil 4’ 
Flute and play broken chord on Swell; observe staccato. 

67-2. R.h. still on Swell; observe staccato; stress be.ts 2 
and 4 with swell-shutters. Tremulant may be canceled after 
arpeggio if preferred. I think the sustained chord better with- 
out it. 

It is essential that from measure 25 to measure 40 the 
combination of triplets against quarters and eighths be per- 
fectly even and unhurried. The playing of two against three 
is often a bugaboo to the performer. I have observed that in 
almost every case the difficulty arises from the fact that the 
player has not exactly analyzed the rhythmic combination 
resulting and practised simple exercises to give himself a clear 
mental grasp of the situation. 

Here is a simple exercise that may be of help. Pick out 
three notes with the left hand, say the triad C-E-G starting 
on middle C. Now play them slowly in succession counting 
one, two, three; one, two, three; etc. Now add to your count, 
still keeping perfect rhythm so that you are counting one, 
two and three; one, two and three, etc. Next prepare the 
right hand to play the notes C above middle C and the B 
one half-step lower. Still continuing with your original three 
notes in the left hand, play the right hand C on the count 
of one and the B exactly on the and after two. Repeat this 
until both hands are perfectly even and steady. Now alter the 
notes to C-D-E in the left hand and C-G in the right. Perfect 
this. Then apply the same system to measures 25 to 40 in the 
Andante Cantabile. 


FINIS 





ADVENT ORGAN 


Analysis of Another Example of Clarified Ensemble as Designed and 
Built by the Aeolian-Skinner Organ Company 
By the Hon. EMERSON RICHARDS 


HERE Beacon Hill slides down 
to the Charles stands the Church of the Advent. Anglo- 
Catholic, it is a venturesome interloper in the very sanctuary 
of New England Unitarianism. Its 1880 ‘Gothic’ is likewise 
a defiance of the Georgian Colonial dwellings which it seems 
to crowd into the narrow streets. In such a contrasting en- 
vironment one need not be surprised to learn that music has 
always held an influential place in the church activities. For 
thirty-five years Samuel B. Whitney was organist here, later 
to be followed by the Snows—Albert and Francis—and by 
Thompson Stone; and when the Snows moved on to Em- 
manuel and Trinity, Frederick Johnson carried on the tradi- 
tion. 


IN BOSTON 


The old Hutchings had seen its best days. The rector and 
the music committee, which included Wallace Goodric!i, jout- 
neyed to Groton, and after hearing that organ, commissioned 
Donald Harrison, of the Aeolian-Skinner Company, to build 
an organ along the same lines, but somewhat smaller in size. 

The organ was planned and carried out along the lines 
of the Groton instrument, Three mixtures and no s<eds on 
the Great, a chorus of brilliant reeds and this time «vo mix: 
tures on the Swell, and a Rueckpositiv forming a second divi- 
sion of the Choir, all supported by a straight Pedal, ‘orm the 
principal outlines of the tonal design. In its details she Ad- 
vent shows considerable advance over Groton. This 1s pat 
ticularly true of the Great flue chorus. There are more differ- 
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BOSTON, MASS. 
CHURCH OF THE ADVENT 
Builder, Aeolian-Skinner Organ Co. 
Specifications, G. Donald Harrison 
Finishing, Mr. Harrison 
Organist, Frederick Johnson 
Dedicated, April 23, 1936 
Recitalist, Clarence Watters 
V-57. R-76. S-60. B-3. P-4581. 
PEDAL 4”: V-13. R-16. S-16. 
32 Sub-Bass 7 
16 PRINCIPAL 32 
BOURDON 32 
Lieblichgedeckt (S) 
CONTRABASS 32 
PRINCIPAL 32m 
FL, OUVERTE 32w 
Gedeckt (S) 
QUINT 32 
PRINCIPAL 32 
HARMONIC FLUTE 32 
MIXTURE 96 
17-19-22 
FOURNITURE 64 
26-29 
16 BOMBARDE 32 
TROMPETTE 32 
4 CLARION 32 
GREAT 3”: V-12. R-21. §-12. 
UNEXPRESSIVE 
16 SUB-PRINCIPAL 61 
PRINCIPAL 61 
DIAPASON 61 
HARMONIC FLUTE 61 
GROSSQUINT 61 
OCTAVE 61 
PRINCIPAL 61 
QUINT 61 


4 


STOPPED FLUTE 73 
VIOLA DA GAMBA 73 
VIOLE CELESTE 73 
ECHO SALICIONAL 73 
FLAUTO TRAVERSO 73 
GEIGEN 73 
FUGARA 73 
FIFTEENTH 61 
GRAVE MIXTURE 183 
12-15-19 
PLEIN-JEU 183 
22-26-29 
BOMBARDE 73 
TROMPETTE-1 73 
TROMPETTE-2 73 
VOX HUMANA 61 
CLARION 73 
Tremulant 


CHOIR 3 3/4”: V-15. R-18. S-15. 


8 


4 
8 


DOLCAN 73 
DOLCAN CELESTE 61 
ORCH. FLUTE:73 
VIOLA 73 
ZAUBERFLOETE 73 
CLARINET 73 
Tremulant 


UNEXPRESSIVE 


8 


TRUMPET 4”w 73 


POSITIVE 2 1/2”: 
UNEXPRESSIVE 


8 
4 


2.2/3 
2 
1 3/5 
1 


IV 


ROHRFLOETE 61 
PRINCIPAL 61 
KOPPELFLOETE 61 
NASARD 61 
BLOCKFLOETE 61 
TIERCE 61 
SIFFLOETE 61 
SCHARF 244 
19-22-26-29 


ganists are familiar but by other means. 

Combons 40: P-8. G-8. S-8. C-8. 
Tutti-8. Pedal and tutti combons are 
operated in duplicate by thumb-pistons 
and toe-studs. 

Crescendos 3: S. C. Register. 

Cancels: P. G. S. C. Tutti, 

Reversibles 5: 

Positive off Choir; 
Choir off Choir; 
Positive on Great; 
Full-Organ ; 

16’ Manual stops off. 

Piston-Couplers: one for each di- 
vision, coupling the combons of like 
number to the Pedal combons. This en- 
ables the organist to control his full- 
organ from the Pedal combons and in 
reality gives him eight more full-organ 
combons. 

Blower: 5 h.p. Orgoblo. 

Composition of the Great Sesquial- 
tera: 

15-17-19-22—CC 
8-12-15-17-19—C 
1- 8-12-15-17—¢ 

Mr. Harrison says of the Sesquialtera: 
“Had there been more room I would 
have arranged it rather differently. As 
it happens, it was substituted for an 8’ 
stop after the organ was designed, and 
the space was somewhat limited. It does 
its job, however, since it brightens up 
the bass and tenor. and fills out the 
middle and treble.” 

In regard to the Positive, which has 
sometimes been referred to as the 
Rueckpositiv in the Advent organ, Mr. 


SUPEROCTAVE 61 
SESQUIALTERA 479 


12-15-19-22 Gt.: 
CYMBEL 183 Sw.: S-16-4. 
22-26-29 Ch.: G. 
SWELL 3 3/4”: V-17. R-21. S-17. 
16 LIEBLICH, 73 
8 GEIGEN 73 


entiation and character in the mixtures which while achieving 
the same cohesion as at Groton provide an even greater clarity, 
variety, and sonority in the ensemble. The Swell reeds also 
come off a bit better. The Positive is not so well placed, and 
accordingly suffers a bit from its lack of the open position 
it enjoyed at Groton. The Pedal is the same distinguished 
entity that we have found in the recent Harrison opuses. 

The organ was opened April 23, 1936, by Clarence Wat- 
ters, whose program included Bach’s Prelude & Fugue in 
E-minor, played principally on the Great and Positive with- 
out recourse to the reeds. The clean-cut prominence of the 
counter-melodies revealed the superiority of the organ over 
the older generation. So clear were the various elements in 
the Fugue that one could literally sing the counter-subjects. 
The ear as well as the eye could really appreciate Bach. That 
this work could be played without hardly any change in 
registration and still maintain interest to the very last note 
indicates how satisfying is the tonal ensemble of the organ. 
The quieter aspects of the organ were well shown in the 
Daquin Noel and the Franck Cantabile. The Dupre Ave 
Maris Stella and the Magnificat were brilliantly played. Here 
the independent Pedal gave a magnificent account of itself. 
The Vierne Finale (from the Third) illustrated the versatility 


COUPLERS 24: 


FOURNITURE 244 Ped::. G:; $8-4. C8-4.. V. 
S-16-8-4. C-16-8-4. V-16-8. 


S-16-8-4. 
V refers to the Postive. 


Some of the above are not operated 
in the usual manner with which all or- 


Harrison says: “In reality this depart- 
ment is not a Rueckpositiv. We have 
talked so much about Rueckpositivs that 
the term is being used rather loosely. 
Actually this department is placed im- 
mediately behind the front pipes on the 
first level with the Great above, so that 
it is really in the position of the Brust- 
werk of the old organs,” 


C-16-8-4.  V. 


of the instrument. Modern French music came off even 
better than on the accustomed Romantic organ. 

In its details the Great Organ follows the general tonal 
characteristics of the recent Harrison works. The Principal 
seems a bit more powerful than at Groton and the Diapason 
perhaps a trifle smoother and more restrained. The fact that 
there are both an Octave and a 4’ Principal is a very decided 
advantage. The three mixtures, redesigned, are at the same 
time more distinctive and even more cohesive than at Groton. 

In the Swell the Gedeckt is the usual failure. Ineffective 
in the bass and not the right color in the treble. The Geigen 
is a really fine register in its middle range, but somewhat 
strident in the treble and indecisive in the bass. The Viola 
da Gamba, of broad string quality, is very useful and, with 
its accompanying Celeste, sufficiently orchestral. The Echo 
Salicional is keen and not so soft as its name would indicate, 
adding considerable to the Gambas. The Stopped Flute, with 
its twlefth well developed, is well done and combines ad- 
vantageously with the other stops of the division. The pro- 
vision of two mixtures in the Swell is an advance step, mak- 
ing for both a flue and a reed and mixture ensemble. The 
four chorus reeds are all an advance over the previous efforts. 
Characteristically Harrison, they combine something more than 
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the best characteristics of French, English, and American 
work, adding a brilliant top to the ensemble without either 
dominating the organ or spoiling its clarity. 

The Choir is split in the new manner—an enclosed orches- 
tral section, and an open Rueckpositiv. The latter is on very 
light wind-pressure and the Rohrfloete has lots of character 
and, considering the pressure, a big tone. The Principal is 
a beauty, but, in reality, an old-world Diapason. For sheer 
character the Koppelfloete is perhaps the best individual voice 
in the organ. The Nasard is not too fluty. The Blockfloete 
is good. The Tierce on the flute side is influential in many 
color combinations. The Siffloete is virtually a little mixture 
in itself, and with the Scharf makes a decided contribution 
even to the full Great. 

The enclosed Choir section is founded on the Viola, a 
lovely broad string that at once adds body and character to 
the ensemble, while providing a number of interesting solo 
effects in the various ranges of the compass. The Orchestral 
Flute is a flute. The Dolcan and its Celeste are not real Dol- 
cans but broad-scaled Dulcianas of particular charm and 
utility; extremely quiet with the box closed, they are yet able 
to provide a floating accompanimental background of just the 
right quality for the solo voices. The Zauberfloete is a real 
beauty, clear and bell-like, adding considerable to the division. 
The Clarinet is on the thin side. The unenclosed Trumpet 
was intended to meet the demand for more reed tone in the 
case of certain types of modern music. Personally, I miss the 
little enclosed Trompette and the Choir Mixture that have 
been characteristic of recent Harrison work. If an unenclosed 
reed section is desired it ought to be in the nature of a mini- 
ature Bombarde section—a Double Trumpet, a Harmonic 
Trumpet, and at least a four-rank Mixture on about 5” wind, 
and such a division would meet the demand of those who 
feel that a more dominating reed ensemble is required in the 
interpretation of modern French music. The mixture-work at 
the Advent is so completely satisfying that chorus reeds on 
the Great, or similar choruses, are entirely unnecessary and 
would spoil the effect. A floating Bombarde section is the 
real answer to the problem, although to my mind there is 
perhaps less problem than we suppose. The French organ 
ensemble owes as much to its mixtures as it does to reeds. 
Losing sight of this fact is one of the reasons why we have 
gone so far astray in employing high-pressure reed-work. 

To those who have been dubious about the reintroduction 
of mixtures, and particularly in the lavish manner provided 
here, we can confidently say that the new design has proved 
beyond serious argument the superiority of the mixture over 
the reed ensemble. Most definitely the mixtures in the Advent 
organ do not scream. They are neither harsh, over-brilliant, 
nor out of control. They perform their function of binding 
the ensemble together, balancing and brightening the bass 
against an augmented treble that adds depth and authority to 
the upper part of the keyboard. It is very easy to prove in 
the Advent organ that the 4’ manual coupler is a far greater 
offender in the way of destroying balance and becoming offen- 
sive than the mixtures. Thus one can draw the Swell mixtures, 
add the Swell-to-Great 4’ coupler, and nothing offensive hap- 
pens. Take off the mixtures, add the 4’ and 2’ stops, and one 
finds the treble becoming over-prominent. Except for special 
effects the sub- and super-intermanual couplers are on their 
way out along with unit stops, enclosed Greats, and augmented 
Pedals, 

The Pedal division, as we have already noted, is founded 
upon a metal Principal augmented by a slim-scaled wood 
Contrabass. The Principal is at once incisive and pervading. 
The dear old wooden Pedal Open is not missed. The luxury 
of the independent 8’ and 4’ stops must be heard to be appre- 
ciated. The crowning glory is of course the reeds. Harrison 
has provided a fine battery which in the full organ dominates 
the Pedal as it should. 
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The independent Pedal has obviously come to stay. No one 
can hear it in the performance of actual organ music without 
realizing its immense advantage over the old Pedal units, 
There is still heard among the unreconciled the cry that it 
is too expensive and takes up too much room; the augmen:ed 
Pedal is no longer defended on the ground of artistic super- 
iority. Even its most prominent apologists concede the miu- 
sical superiority of the independent department—such as at 
the Advent, Groton, and Worcester. 

Since the independent Pedal has become current factory 
practise at the Aeolian-Skinner plant it has been discovered 
that supplying real pipes on a pitman chest is no more expcn- 
sive than the electrical complications involved in unit Pedals 
with their accompanying wiring, switches, individual mig- 
nets, and all the other grief inherent in this type of action. 
Mr. Harrison has also found that the argument concerning 
insufficient room is a mere phantom of the imagination. Not 
once in the several new organs has he been seriously con- 
cerned with the question of where to put the Pedal eights, 
fours and mutations. His favorite practise is to place the 
Pedal chest containing all of the trebles in the space just 
below the Great Organ chests, usually a spot that is not 
otherwise occupied and which just fits the occasion. So that 
neither room nor money can longer be said to be factors in 
the provision of an independent Pedal. Mr, Harrison will 
cheerfully furnish, in an organ of this size, the independent 
Pedal for exactly the same price as the augmented Pedal while 
from the standpoint of audible results one would be willing 
to pay thrice as much. 

It is of course understood that in proposing to give an 
independent Pedal for an augmented Pedal, Mr. Harrison pre- 
supposes that in the augmented Pedal there will be the usual 
Pedal open, stopped-wood, reed, and string 16’ with the usual 
extensions. Against this, the independent Pedal would be 
made up along the lines of Groton and the Advent, with 
the independent 8’, 4’, 2’, and Mixture. 

So the Reformation goes on. Here is an organ more ver- 
satile by far than any other organ in Boston, although not 
nearly so large as some of them. Distinctly it is not just an 
organ fitted to play only contrapuntal music, as some of those 
who have not heard it have tried to imply. It is primarily a 
church organ. For the church service it may be considered 
almost ideal, As Frederick Johnson has discovered, his choir 
has reacted to it with enthusiasm, while the congregation 
actually sings. And yet as versatile a program as Clarence 
Watters played came off with great success. It had all the 
color one could desire. Once or twice the recitalist almost 
went off the deep end in this respect. There were too many 
possibilities. There is plenty of fire. The tone of each voice 
as well as of the ensemble is rich and warm, and yet there 
is no extreme individuality. It all knits together—every stop 
making a contribution to the ensemble. 

Fortunately for the new design, the organ is located in a 
large city accessible to a great number of musicians as well 
as organists. To the former it is bound to appeal. Its greater 
potentialities for rhythmic suggestion, its greater musica! pos- 
sibilities, its clarity of expression, and its brilliant colorings 
all tend to restore the organ to a position of respect and in- 
fluence in the world of music. 

The reader will not fail to have noticed that I have drawn 
a line between musicians and organists. Many organists are 
musicians as well, but there are even great names among the 
professsion who are mechanicians and not musicians. Among 
the former there still remains a small minority who deizn to 
condemn the new design without so much as even having 
heard it. They just know that it cannot be good. They hurl 
at our heads the words ‘purist’ and ‘Bach’ and imply that 
we are basely endeavoring “to rob the organ of its color and 
beauty.” If ‘purity’ means the intonation of the first violins 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra when Stokowski is in com- 
mand, as compared with a pair of fiddlers in a New York 
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night-club, then we enter a feeble plea of guilty. If cleaning 
the mud, the indecision, and the dirty tone out of the organ 
is an offense, unquestionably we are criminals beyond redemp- 
tion. If “Bach” is to be held up as a Frankenstein where- 
with to scare the children, then how is it that he never failed 
to appear during the past season on the programs of all the 
great orchestras in the United Sattes and in the repertoire of 
practically every concert artist as well? Again the musicians 
are wrong and again the organists are right. Played on the 
Romantic organ and in the manner of organists, the Old 
Cantor is nothing but a bruised and bleeding caricature of his 
real self. 

So far as decrying modern colors in the organ is concerned 
let us again, in the biggest and *blackest type that the Editor 
will permit to be used, assert that ; 

There is no disposition on our part to remove a single 
so-called orchestral color from the instrument. 

We do say with equal emphasis that there must first be an 
organ, and after this has been achieved it is right and proper 
that orchestral strings, reeds, and flutes be added, always care- 
ful to so dispose of them that they will be useful but without 
ability to influence the organ ensemble, 

The new design goes even further. Inherently it is more 
orchestral, more colorful, with greater variety of individual 
expression than the older design with its so-called orchestral 
imitations. To those who understand the philosophy under- 
lying the new tonal design this is not difficult to believe, but 
the average reader need not take our word for it. Here is the 
proof. Let your ears be the arbitrator. Journey to Boston and 
hear for yourselves. Just listen! Like the gentleman who on 
an occasion went down to Damascus you will see a “great 
light” and return converted! 

——+.a.0. 
*All right, it is permitted. After all, that was the chief point 
with me too—I mean ‘was’, not is. I know better now. As 
a matter of fact, all the desirable orchestral colors are actually 
present in the Groton organ, even though only the Clarinet 
is found among the stop-knobs. All these beautiful tones 
can be produced on the Great, Swell, and Choir because of 
the supply of independent harmonic ranks with which the 
organ is so adequately provided. A few minutes at the Gro- 
ton console will easily prove it. Readers following Mr. Har- 
rison’s development will find the Aeolian-Skinner Groton 
organ in T.A.O, for December 1935; the comparison for size 
is: 
V-67. R-87. S-75. B-8. P-5061. Groton; 
V-57. R-76. S-60. B-3. P-4581. Advent. Thus the 
Advent organ no doubt comes nearer being a straight organ 
than any other of similar size built in America for many 
decades.—T.S.B. 


Harrison and Hope-Jones in England 

From a letter by W. L. Sumner 

* I have long been in favor of the type of organ which 
Donald Harrison seems to be building and at present there 
is being erected in one of our largest English parish churches 
 four-manual organ built on these principles to my design— 
Great, Swell, Positive, Echo (with Glockenspiel) , independent 
Pedal. It will contain no fat Diapasons, or Tromba reeds, 
but it will have modern controls and the console will be a 
beautiful piece of work—thick ivory key-plates, solid ivory 
stop-knobs, ivory bushings, etc. 

[Mr. Sumner then refers to the Hope-Jones Elmira organ, 
mentioned in T.A.O. for July, and after defining the stop- 
witch, which other readers enabled us to define in our August 
issue, he explains the ‘mystery’ of the crescendos, and con- 
tinues to discuss Hope-Jones. ] 

Crescendos 2: As we should say in England, swell-pedals 
0 (first) Swell and Orchestral and (second) to Solo Tuba. 
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The Solo Organ was always a bit of farce on a H.-J. job in 
England. Sometimes contains only one stop, a honking 
Tromba. 

I have within the last few years played all the H.-J. organs 
in this country—at least as far as I can determine. Some have 
hardly been altered, apart from supplying more efficient cur- 
rent generators. They include: 

Worcester Cathedral—his magnum-opus, rebuilt by Harri- 
son, 

Llandaff Cathedral—rebuilt by Norman and Beard. 

McEwan Hall, Edinburgh—still very interesting. . 

St. George's, Hanover Square, London—original, upkeep 
by Willis. 

All Saints’, Upper Norwood, London—rebuilt by Norman 
and Beard. 

Avenue Church, Southampton—four manuals, 17 registers; 
I tried it nine years ago. 


Register-Crescendo Mechanism 

© By courtesy of its inventor we reproduce a drawing of the 
register-crescendo, invented by Mr. Ernest M. Skinner. It is 
safe to say that no organ of any size has been built in America 
during the last few decades without a register-crescendo. The 
closed-circuit stop-action, another of Mr. Skinner's inven- 























tions, made the register-crescendo possible; otherwise there 
would have been an eternal war in the stop-action, be- 
tween the orders of the register-crescendo and those of the 
stops drawn by stopknob. 

The foot, resting upon the crescendo-shoe, lowers bar X 
slowly down across the tops of wires Z. Surface Y of bar X 
is charged with electricity, and each of the wires Z is con- 
nected individually to a stop-action in the organ. When 
sutface Y meets a wire Z, an electric current passes through 
to the stop-action and the stop goes on. 

The lengths of wires Z are laid out to provide an evenly 
consecutive contact with surface Y as bar X is lowered, so 
that if the foot moves bar X down with perfectly even motion, 
the stops will come on at constant a equal intervals, one 
after the other. Our thanks to Mr. Skinner for this draw- 
ing, made especially for T.O.A. readers. (That heel? It's 
what many of the ladies will do, not what the builder recom- 
mends. ) 


Dr. Gaul's Orchestral Compositions 

© Georges Barrere directed the Chautauqua Symphony in a 
performance of Dr. Harvey B. Gaul’s Tuscarora String Bean 
Dance, scored for flute, percussion, and strings; the work is 
taken from his From an Indian Long House, based on Indian 
materials gathered in the Tuscarora reservation. Christos 
Vrionides directed the Knickerbocker Symphony in two New 
York performances of Gaul’s Fosteriana, scored for full 
strings. 
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Only a Minority Keeps up to Date 


Havinc a new organ coming 
into an organist’s church is a fair test of his knowledge of 
the progress made in organ building since he was a student. 
As students we strive to get enough current information to 
be up to date; only the minority maintain the effort and re- 
main up to date: the others are left behind—the march of 
time makes back-numbers of them slowly but certainly. 

All the fine tone in the world is worth little if the console 
mechanism fails to enable the organist to command the re- 
sources. And of the console equipment the organist, not the 
builder, should be master. 

Many consoles are freaks. When they're not complete 
freaks they indulge in freakish ideas here and there that are 
certain to be a deterrent to organ progress. The only reason 
for it is that the individual organist guilty of the freak has 
allowed himself to be shelved by progress as an old-timer 
because he was too engrossed in his own ideas to keep him- 
self cognizant of the progress contributed to his realm by in- 
numerable other workers. And when it comes to the making 
of an efficient console, the organ-builder is helpless; all he can 
do is to juggle together and justify—if possible—the prac- 
tises in all the consoles he has built. 

The tendency today is, on the one hand, to keep things out 
of the console if they can be wrongly used, and on the other 
hand, to keep things in the console if they can be of use to 
an organist who knows what to do with them. I am not 
in sympathy with any effort to make an organ fool-proof. 

One real handicap in the organ world centers on the point 
that we are told this or that and we believe it. It is much 
better to believe nothing, to prove everything for our own 
consciences. The man who is taught to believe instead of to 
doubt is no man at all. He is fit for no better purpose than 
to be a dumb voter to help perpetuate the thieves and 
scoundrels who today constitute our political machinery. 

It would be easy to prove that any organist who has care- 
fully checked all the technical information published in T.A.O. 
during the last two decades would know how to specify the 
machinery of an ideal modern console; and equally easy to 
prove that without that store of information, the best console 
would be impossible to design. 

Mr. Harrison is definitely popularizing the divided division. 
He is proving beyond further question the beauty of the type 
of division that perhaps can be best understood by comparing 
it to the Rueckpositiv added by Mr. Holtkamp to the Cleve- 
land Museum organ. In the present issue such an Aeolian- 
Skinner organ, designed by Mr. Harrison, shows such a di- 
vision. Now how can it best be controlled? The question 
cannot be answered unless we know all the ways adopted by 
innumerable organists for the control of just such a divided 
division. Basing the reply on that knowledge, there are at 
present two rather efficient methods: 1. By normal couplers; 
2. By triplicate onoroffs. 

The normal-coupler method would be safest, in that it would 
have the strongest support from the history of the organ; 
every builder and every organist knows how a coupler works 
and what it does. But the triplicate onoroffs would give the 
organist the maximum effects with minimum effort, and if our 
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builders can supply the mechanism necessary to control these 
accessories through the combons (or, if you insist upon the 
old names, adjustable-at-the-console-without-leaving-the-bench 
combination pistons) they would be highly efficient; cc rtainly 
if they take the form of thumb-pistons they should exis 
physically in triplicate on the right key-cheeks of the respec. 
tive manuals, while if they exist in the form of rocking-tablets 
(as in Aeolian-Skinner organs) or stop-tongues (as in the 
no longer built Austin organs) they should be especially 
marked to distinguish them from the normal couplers. unless 
perchance they were actually normal couplers. 


—t.s.b.— 

In 1918 when T.A.O. began publication there was no way of 
indicating technical data exactly in the same manner as every 
science indicates the technical commonplaces of its realm, 
The organ world of 1918 was similar to the world of music 
composition before the innumerable signs or music notation 
were developed so that a piece of music could, at last and 
for the first time, be accurately represented on paper. A com- 
poser who would object to the signs of music notation and 
pretend instead to use words—sharp, flat, middle-C, semibreve, 
quaver, etc.—to write out a piece of music would be ridiculed 
as insane. 

Our first interest was in the development of some intelli- 
gent, uniform, and comprehensible manner of putting an or- 
gan stoplist into print. In our Vol. 1, No. 1, we began by 
attempting to pack some real information into the printed 
stoplist that was to represent the 4-126 organ built by Steere 
& Son for Yale University. If the reader will refer to page 
21 of T.A.O, for January 1918 and compare that with the 
stoplist of the Advent organ in the present pages, he will see 
considerable progress. In 1918 it was cumbersome, jumbled, 
confused, and expensive to print. In 1936 it is easy to print, 
easy to typewrite, easy to read. The dynamic indications, given 
in 1918, are almost impossible to get; builders forget that 
organs are made to make music, not to make money, and while 
no intelligent builder would be so ignorant of his art as to 
fail to grade the dynamic strength of each voice to fit the 
ensemble exactly as he thinks it should be, few builders or 
designers think far enough ahead to put that important item 
on paper. Yet the fact remains that no organist wi!! touch 
a stop-tongue while playing in public without first knowing 
the dynamic strength exactly. 

Before an organist can play an organ intelligently |e must 
know the tone-color of each voice, its pitch, and its <clative 
dynamic strength. And before an organ-builder can study a 
stoplist intelligently he must know the name of each scgister, 
its pitch, scale, wind-pressure, mouth width and cut-p, ma- 
terial, detailed composition of all mixtures, and varios other 
details. After almost two decades of evolution, with ‘!e help 
of perhaps a hundred builders, organists, and archit«<ts, our 
T.A.O, standard specification form enables us to pr t—and 
anyone to typewrite with maximum speed and conver. -nce— 
all these exact details. The argument that some of © stop- 
list abbreviations and symbols are not already generally under- 
stood is about as intelligent an argument against the: use as 
it would be to say that a child going to school for :¢ first 
time in its life doesn’t understand the signs used in mathe- 
matics and that therefore no signs should be used. \\¢ have 
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brains given-us at birth so that we may acquire more knowl- 
edge all the time, not less. 

The most recent addition to T.A.O.’s list of pernicious sym- 
bols deals with choir music. Our system of symbols used ia 
our review pages covers all these details: whether the work 
js an anthem for church use or a secular chorus for concert 
yse; if it is for mixed voices, men’s voices, women’s voices, or 
junior choir; if it is straight four-part writing, three-part, or 
eight-part, etc. ; if it is a composition or, perish the thought, 
merely an arrangement; and whether it is for any of the seven 
special religious feasts of the year, and if so, for which par- 
ticular one. And it tells all these answers in less space than 
it takes to write the word ‘anthem’. 

We nave for years been using a set of abbreviations imme- 
diately after the title of a choral composition. Without those 
abbreviations a review would have to say: 

“Can be done by either a chorus or quartet, though a chorus 
will do it better; has solos for soprano and bass, and a soprano- 
and-bass duet; it is to be sung unaccompanied; it is moder- 
ately casy; there are six pages; it is in six-part writing; the 
key is A-flat.”’ 

But, since T.A.O. is published for musicians who have 
heads and know how to use them, we publish merely this: 

“cq. s. b. s-b. u. me. 6p. 6-p. Af.” 

And the whole story is given in each case. 

When Mr. Sofield decided T.A.O. could look a lot better 
and its Editor had attained wisdom enough to want it to look 
better, we worked out a new Index-Page. In the box on the 
left we put most of T.A.O.’s abbreviations. They were of 
little use there because they couldn’t be referred to and read 
quickly enough. So we tried a better presentation last month 
and now any reader can find our abbreviations clearly set forth. 
Any man who wants to be a musician must master a great 
attay of perfectly arbitrary symbols and signs, none of which 
in itself means anything; all are pure inventions out of the 
clear sky, But nine out of every ten abbreviations or signs 
used regularly in T.A.O.’s standing columns are not inven- 
tions but perfectly rational abbreviations belonging to the 
thing with which it is used. Thus in the abbreviations applied 
to personal items indexed in T.A.O., a means article, b means 
biography, ¢ means critique, and so on. 

Our readers will get more out of T.A.O. if these various 
sets of abbreviations are referred to on the index page, when 
necessary, until mastered. 

—t.s.b— 

T.A.O. readers having occasion to motor through the New 
England states may save themselves some good money and con- 
siderable annoyance if they avoid Connecticut. One T.A.O. 
friend was politely robbed of $50.00 by Connecticut state 
officials on the ground that he was going fifty-two miles an 
hour—and that on a fine concrete open highway. Connecticut 
has not yet learned that honesty pays the best dividends, nor 
has it learned that automobiles today can travel at seventy 
miles an hour with greater safety than they could at forty some 
years ago. Another out-of-state driver was fined $25.00 for 
crossing a white-line; there was no question of endangering 
the safety or even the convenience of others; he merely 
crossed the white-line and was an out-of-state driver. 

The only difference between the actions of such state govern- 
ment employees and the henchmen of our John D'llingers is 
that the former take it little at a time and use red-tape; the 
latter take it all at once and use a gun. In each case the extor- 
tion-victim is equally defenseless.—T.S.B. 


Suppese We Bought from Abroad 

* What would happen to the prosperity of American church- 
music if instead of employing 1000 American organists to 
direct he music of 1000 churches we employed only 100 


Americans and imported the other 900 from abroad? 
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What would happen to the prosperity of the American 
organ-builder if instead of buying 100 organs built in Amer- 
ica by American builders we bought only 10 American-built 
organs and imported the other 90 from abroad? 

When Americans were allowed to run their affairs on prin- 
ciples of experience and common sense our American farmers 
sold Europe 477 million units of farm produce; when im- 
practical college-made theories turned American farmers into 
grtafters, they were able to sell only 125 million units of farm 
produce to Europe. While common sense prevailed, Ameri- 
cans paid the American farmers to provide all their wants 
excepting 68 million units, while 200 million units had to be 
bought from farmers in other countries when theory pre- 
vailed in America. Tabulated, the exact figures, as quoted on 
page 99 of Scientific American for August, 1936, are: 

68,843,129 Paid to farmers in other countries in 1934 
200,335,819 Paid to farmers in other countries in 1935 
477,054,335 Our farmers sold to Europe in 1934 
125,846,112 Our farmers sold to Europe in 1935 

In other words, the idiotic policies enforced from Wash- 
ington bribed the American farmers to destroy their crops and 
spend .their time in leisure, not labor, with the result that 
we had to pay them for idling and then in addition pay 
European farmers for giving us what our own American 
farmers had always given us; and in addition our American 
farmers instead of being able to sell millions of farm-produce 
units to European countries, had less than one-third the normal 
produce to sell abroad. 

What hope is there for a nation that can face absolute 
facts like these, and still continue the college-made policies 
of destruction? 





SUMMER WANDERINGS 


An Organist Travels the High Seas and 
Visits Europe but Remains 
ANONYMOUS 


instalment No. 1 


SAILED “tourist” from New 
York on the motorship Vulcania, June 6, 1936, at noon. 
Flowers, baskets of fruit and bonbons, farewell telegrams and 


letters in the spacious cabin. Never enjoyed the luxury of 
a private bath on an ocean voyage before. Some organists 
give you the impression they always travel this way; how do 
they do it? Even heard of one who went first-class on the 
Queen Mary; unable to obtain positive proof. 

Hardly got settled when the lunch-gong rang. Italian 
cuisine suits me. Tasty appetizers. Good clear soups that 
have been simmering three hours. Tempting rice and spaghetti 
dishes. Fish in pleasing variety. Veal hammered thin. 


Epitor’s NOTE 

If the Author of these Summer Wanderings permitted his 
name to be published T.A.O. readers would value them vastly 
more than they can value anonymous writings. However, 
perhaps they can take the Editor’s word for it. ‘The only 
conditions are that it be printed without cuts, comments, or 
alterations ; and that my name shall not appear,” accompanied 
the long-hand manuscript from Paris, ‘Sh, dunt esk’, for we 
can’t divulge the authorship. Now we don’t know what's 
coming, we have not read the complete manuscript, but we 
risk anything once, This man is too important in the organ 
world; what he sees fit to write, should be published, as is. 
And is. Two reservations: 1. Don’t blame T.A.O. for the 
spelling of proper names, we're doing our best; 2. And re- 
member that the Author is herein being permitted to say any- 
thing he chooses. 
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Vegetables cooked in oil. Plenty of freshly-grated cheese. 
Nice choice of green salads. Ice-cream not so hot, but sher- 
bets fine. Excellent ‘pressure’ coffee, quasi alla‘turca. Now, 
in all fairness to the Cunard line, the Italians fall down heavily 
at breakfast. Missing, those delicious smoked fish with which 
your sea-going organist should begin the day right. And no 
buckwheat cakes to gladden a New England stomach. 

A fellow-organist once announced to me, “Your true artist 
is a spiritual being who cares little what he eats.” He him- 
self however weighs over 250 pounds and has a face like a 
full moon. I also know organists who don’t seem to care 
what they eat, but not all of them, I regret to say, are artists. 
So far, this looks like the beginning of a gastronomic tour. 
Well, gastronomy is a vital part of it; we're fed up with 
music and want to get away from it. 

Up on deck to get the lay of the ship. Scanned the pas- 
senger list. Twenty-five Anglo-Saxon names in the hundred- 
odd total. Greek family of eleven from Kansas, going to 
Patras. Germans, Italians, and a few French. No Jews, at 
least no orthodox ones, since they didn’t open the special 
diningroom reserved for their use. A very intelligent, agree- 
able and worthwhile crowd of Americans, this tourist class. 

June 7. Held up by fog in the Cape Cod Canal. Tied up 
to the Commonwealth Pier in Boston about 3:00 o'clock. This 
is Sunday, so carefully avoided churches. They say they have 
some good organists here. Not organ-minded today. Heard 
a newsboy confide to a drug-clerk that Detroit had just 
slaughtered Boston. I feared as much. Went to the Public 
Library. Aristocratic exterior design. Lovely cloistered court 
with fountain. Rich marble entrance with downward view 
upon those vivid signs of the zodiac. Bronze doors not to 
be sneezed at. Library itself is half museum; each room 
an artistic joy. Yes, Boston, your beans and your Library are 
superlative, 

June 8. Speaking of artistic rooms, the tourist barroom on 
the Vulcania is a dream. If you must know, the color scheme 
is beige and red. Only a modern Italian could get away with 
it. Beige fumed-oak woodwork discreetly carved in low re- 
lief with a few fisherman’s nets and such-like. Red leather 
and wood in beige chairs and tables. Two or three smart red- 
cushioned stools with handy individual brass rails for those 
who would sit up to the bar. Dernier chic, what! Mixed 
drinks nothing to brag about, but one can’t have everything. 
An Italian barkeep isn’t happy trying to mix American drinks 
and an Italian saxophone player isn’t happy trying to play 
American jazz. They do these things better in San Fran- 
cisco. 

June 9. Grand get-together party last night. It wasn’t 
quite that. Certain birds of the same feather got together, if 
you know what I mean. But ice was broken—in glasses and 
elsewhere. 

Had a look at the first-class lounge. Not as attractive as 
our own. Some of my acquaintances in the first-class tell me 
it’s dull as hell (sic). The few live-wires come down among 
us ‘tourists’ to have a good time. The director of a wellknown 
private school of music is up there. Suppose he couidn’t af- 
ford to be seen anywhere but first cabin. Poor fish. What a 
life! 

June 10. Outdoor swimming-pool opened yesterday. First 
man in was a handsome Negro whom I had noticed previ- 
ously about the deck. For sometime no one else would enter 
the pool. The whites crowded the edge and watched the 
Negro as if he were a captive crocodile or a tamed seal. But 
presently the lure of the fresh sea-water proved too strong 
and soon the black and whites mingled in friendly splashing 
and diving. 

Got some reading done this day. Finished the profoundly 
searching Man the Unknown by Dr. Alexis Carrel. If people 
have not utterly lost the faculty of heeding their prophets, then 
America will do well to take this man’s warning to heart. 
Here is a world-famous doctor, an ace among scientists, who 


FERNANDO GERMANI 
Italy's distinguished young concert organist who will tour America under 
LaBerge management during January and February 


turns out to be a philosopher, even one with poetical leanings. 
Tells self-satisfied doctors and educators where to get off and 
the hard-boiled type of scientist what’s what. It’s the ‘soft’ 
ones, the dreamers who must save our hell-bent civilization, 
says Carrel, and winds up with a constructive program show- 
ing how it can be done. Every organist—and minister— 
should read this. 

The woman on my right at table is an Irish-American who 
married an American. Home was in New York, now lives 
in Italy. Husband, known as the “‘fig king,” had oodles of 
money, now has less. Says she has a son 22 years old; hard 
to believe. Married when she was 18; still very attractive at 
40. Across from me a young Italian-American girl, de- 
cidedly pretty and somewhat flirtatious. On her left, the 
purser—blond, stocky North-Italian of 35; good education 
and manners, very gallant with the women, especially the 
Italian-American on his right. Also at our table a Miss of 
Boston, age around 30, on a ‘tour’ for as little or much rea- 
son as thousands like her. She is aghast at Italian food; it 
makes her sick. Poor thing. The food: on this boat is very 
fine indeed, and the writer of these lines eats—and drinks— 
a little too much every day, what with the glorious weather 
and salt air. 

Saw a whale. He raised his lordly back and one tail- 
fluke above the glistening waves; he twice contemptuously 
blew a mighty stream of spray from somewhere near his bow- 
sprit; then sank below again from whence he came. Take 
it or leave it, says he. 

The livest wire in the first-class cabin is the Negro. Being 
completely snubbed by the first-classers, he only sleeps there, 
and eats and lives tourist where he is well enoug!: liked. 
Comes of an excellent West Indian family named Julian, lived 
for years in England and was educated at Oxford. A perfect 
gentlemen in speech and actions, given to an over-exhubderance 
natural in people of his race. Expert dancer. Acted :s Haile 
Selassie’s aviator-in-chief with the title of Colonel, so | m told 
(I call him Colonel anyway). Known as the ‘Black Eagle, 
much interviewed by newspaper correspondents, etc. Very 
wealthy. Didn’t like the way the Ethiopians treated Tealian 
prisoners; pulled out. On his way now to see Mussolini. 

June 11. Got eliminated from a shuffle-board tournament. 
I really play a good game. Something phoney; me and my 
pardner didn’t get properly started. Saw a fellow studying @ 
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SUSI HOCK (LADY JAMES JEANS) 
Viennese concert organist who tours America this season under LaBerge 
management in a limited number of engagements 


Beethoven concerto, Chewed the rag a while with him. On 
his way to Poland to study with Egon Petri. Good sort, but 
I keep out of his way; tired of talking shop. 

Reading Santayana’s The Last Puritan. Here we have a 
philosopher turned novelist and making an A-1 job of it, Who 
among our lowly organist-tribe could suddenly at the age of 
60-odd blossom forth as a concert pianist or an opera conduc- 
tor, and score a signal success comparable to Santayana’s? 
D----n few, we'll have to admit, 

Saw a Will Rogers movie last night. I was the only Anglo- 
Saxon in the audience of Italian-Americans, Greek-Americans. 
Col. Julian was also present. Finally got the bartender to mix 
a Scotch-and-soda in the right proportions. It wouldn’t seem 
to be so difficult. 

June 12. The Azores. All off for a few hours at Ponta 
Delgrada, Island of San Miguel. None of my brother organ- 
ists who travel ever disclosed to me that they raise pineapples 
under glass here. Or tea. I saw my first tea-bushes. Saw 
trees from tropical Africa with horrible writhing roots above 
ground. Saw dragon-trees, and great exotic pines with feathery 
branches, 

An old pointer dog with slowly-wagging tail affably led us 
up the center aisle of a church, for all the world like a guide, 
and sat and meditatively scratched in front of the high altar 
while we surveyed the interior. Very amusing. Saw another 
dog who slipped into the cathedral with us, ran up to his 
master who was kneeling in prayer and licked his face. Comical 
and touching. Would like to see this happen in a Methodist 
church in America, No hope, I’m afraid. 

June 13. The purser seemed to be making progress with 
the ravishing Italian-American, but last evening they had a 
long session in steamer chairs on the after-deck and today they 
have both suffered, shall I say a sea-change? I figure that 
he tried to go too far or she wouldn’t go far enough; you 
know how those things are. There was a constraint, I won't 
say tension, in the air today. 

June 14. Lisbon is a big half-modern city with wide boule- 
vards and magnificent views from its highest parts. The bull- 
ting is an ugly brick amphitneater in Moorish style, holding 
14,000. There are several interesting churches but I never 
yet came across so successful a blending of the three archi- 
tectures—Romanesque, Gothic, baroque—as in the fine old 
cathedral of St. Geranimo. Must be seen to be appreciated. 


_ Portugese republic in operation ten years now; people proud 


of it. Period of regeneration and material well-being. Old 
city and new in picturesque amalgamation. Traffic cops at 
corners with colored ping-pong raquets to prevent collisions. 

June 15, Gibraltar. Menacing coast guns bristling from 
the grim key-rocks held in Britain’s bull-dog grip, effectively 
controlling passage through the Straits; any number of British 
warships at anchor or prowling vigilantly about—all there is 
to see. Didn't go ashore. 

June 16. Algiers. New wrinkle: floating pier brought 
alongside the ship. ‘Did’ the French and Algerian quarters. 
Native population lousy. Lack-luster eyes, hopeless, beaten, 
passive expression of the conquered. Half-breeds look like 
scum of the earth. Narrow stair-like streets smelly but not 
really dirty; no garbage or filth. Noisy ragged beggars and 
colorful persistent hawkers. One offered to sell me a live 
lamb, Picture American organist leading live lamb around 
Europe! French quarter an African reproduction of Paris; 
splendid buildings, shops, villas. Saw home of richest man in 
Algiers; owns 10,000 acres of vineyards. 

No manufacturing industries in Algeria. Have to import 
oil, coal and metals. Wonderfully fertile soil, France's rich- 
est colonial possession. Three-fourths of the agricultural 
products exported to France; other fourth consumed by the 
country. Vast botanical garden laid out a la Versailles. Algiers 
astonishingly big and growing fast. 

Many French destroyers in the harbor; battle-cruisers lying 
off shore. Mother airplane carrier; constant air patrol over 
Mediterranean. 

Extra! Vivacious Italian-American and purser seem to have 
reached a modus vivendi, She now talks to us laughingly 
about him, in his presence. ‘‘He’s promised to be a good 
boy,” etc. Better luck next time, Mr. Purser. 

June 17, Palermo, Sicily. Cathedral looks better as a 
photograph. Superfluous dome and other disturbing features. 
Interior centuries later than outside. Queer old pile. Large 
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grapefruits held by individual nets, growing in cloister of the 
Monastery of S. Giovanni degli Eremiti. Palestine Chapel 
interior entirely covered with twelfth-century Byzantine 
mosiacs; exquisite. Same in great Moureale Church, with its 
marvelously preserved cloister. Heard vespers sung here by 
choir of eighty boys and men. Good rhythmic ensemble; 
tone coarse and brutal. Organ punk and plainchant accom- 
paniment poor. But the mosaics! Every other woman pretty 
in Palermo. Sicily still strewn with traces of Greeks, Romans, 
Saracens, Normans. No wonder they fought for this prize. 

Special Extra! Complications last night. Farewell love- 
feast with asti spumanti. Col. Julian has been playing up to 
handsome American-Armenian. Has coffee with her; dances 
with her (and other white women for that matter). Asked 
her to dine with him last night. She consulted the purser 
who advised her not to accept. Told the Negro purser dis- 
approved ; Negro threatened to settle it man to man with the 
purser, Upshot: she feigned illness and didn’t appear at 
dinner. All blew over. Purser invited Italian-American to 
dinner on shore (she has a fiance in Brooklyn) and buried 
her under a cart-load of cactus-dahlias. “This wl] make talk!” 


she said. 
(To be continued) 


WHAT SHALL | PLAY 


By ROWLAND W. DUNHAM 


Associate Editor, Church Department 


How MANY times has the or- 
ganist asked himself that question when about to prepare 
material for the next Sunday? The subject is one about 
which there may well be considerable controversy. It in- 
volves the matter of the suitable composition for the particu- 
lar occasion and for the particular congregation. This is based 
upon the supposition that what may be appropriate for one 
type of service might easily be out of place in another. It 
involves the matter of the player’s ability to play a certain 
work intelligently or with adequate technical dexterity, and 
the congregation’s ability to react properly to it. 

Dr. Archibald T. Davison in his book, Protestant Church 
Music in America, gives the following list: 

Marcello, Psalm 19 
Kuhnau, Ach Herr mich armen Sunder 
Bach, O man bewail 

Our Father which art in Heaven 

In Dulci Jubilo 

We all believe in one God Creator 

I cry to Thee Lord Jesus Christ 
Brahms, all choralpreludes 
Widor, Romane: Mvt. 1 
Gibbons, Ten Pieces 
Karg-Elert, Awake the Voice is calling 
Buttstedt, Con Himmel Kamder 
Couperin, Benedictus 

If you have read that excellent book—and you certainly 
should—you will understand the point of view which en- 
genders the list. Along the same severe lines might be added 
a number of other works such as the Franck Cantabile and 
the Bach Canzona which Lynnwood Farnam once selected 
as the greatest organ piece he knew to precede a communion 
service. 

To play these works well, the organist must possess not 
only a first-class technic but also musical insight, experience, 
and interpretative powers of a high order. They are not for 
the amateur, who has had limited training and little technic. 


They are, moreover, of a character so limited in style that 
organists in many churches would be in danger of dis:nissal 
if nothing else were available. While I agree with Dr. Dayj. 
son heartily from the idealistic approach I recognize on!) too 
well that the organist must keep his job, and to do <o he 
must make certain concessions. I do feel, on the other jiand, 
that these concessions should be made in the direction of 
diversity of style and not lowered quality. 

Here is the rub. The number of churches engaging skilled 
professionals is small. A list of music of fine quality to suit 
the needs of the amateur and the less fortunately equ pped 
organist seems to be more to the point. To compile such a 
list of available numbers would be a task indeed. Space 
would hardly permit of a very large one in any case. | ven- 
ture to suggest a short one made up of music of a simpler 
sort with the quality perhaps not too far below the above: 

Bach, Pastorale 
Orgelbuchlein (any of them) 
Jesu joy of man’s desiring 
Toccata & Adagio C 

Bairstow, Evening Song 

Blair, Fantasy on Christmas Carols 

Clokey, Little Red Lark 

DeLamarter, Carillon 

Edmundson, Silence Mystique 

Franck, Fantasia C (Adagio) 

Gale, Sunshine & Shadow 

Grace, Old Hundredth 

Guilmant, Meditation Fsm 

Henselt, Ave Maria 

Howells, First Rhapsody 

Jongen, Song of May 

Quef, Calme du Soir 

Reger, Benedictus 

Rheinberger, Sonatas 8, 9, 12, 13: Slow mvts. 
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Vierne, 24 Pieces 
Wesley, Larghetto Em 
Widor, 2, 4, 5: Slow mvts. 

The best method for an organist to follow is to plan his 
organ music for at least a month ahead. In the distant past 
when my duties involved playing in church, it was my custom 
to plan all the music in advance at least tentatively for the 
entire year. By this means it was possible to intersperse the 
more difficult compositions, both choral and instrumental, in 
such a manner as to insure adequate practise and preparation. 
At any rate it is a sure way to avoid hasty and inappropriate 
selections of music which come as a result of last-minute 


choice. 


Prilgrimage to Edward Grieg's Home 

By William A, Goldsworthy 

¢ Bergen, second city of Norway, one of the old Hanseatic 
cities, with its sea, islands, mountains, flowers, glorious air 
and light! Is it any wonder that all the arts have here found 
great contributors? Ibsen and Bjornson, Holberg and Dahl, 
Ole Bull and Grieg, all sprang from this town and bear its 
impress. Natural it is then that an impressionable soul should 
sense its atmosphere and grow still more sensitive to its influ- 
ence. 

In this mood we started one gorgeous afternoon for Hop, 
a small village a few miles out, to visit the beloved home of 
Grieg. His monument in the city park had shown us his 
sturdy face with the great farseeing eye and strong brow. No 
smile on that face with its steady gaze outward, but great pur- 
pose. Smiles and laughter are rare in this hard land. Quiet 
and kindliness are everywhere. Ours was to be a pilgrimage, 
not a picnic. 

Hop is about a mile and a half from the hilly peninsula 
on which Grieg chose to build his home; the road is quiet 
and shady, and the sun a welcome visitor. When he built 
it he was practically solitary, the aloneness of the place being 
felt all the way; but now there are a few summer homes along 
the road wherever a glimpse of the fjord is visible. 

At last one sees the end of the road and as we enter the 


gate, the house appears on a cleared knoll. The grounds are 
two or three acres in extent and slope to the water in all 
directions, the shoreline being in the shape of an arc with the 


house equidistant from all points. It is wooded, with rocks 
down to the water’s edge, much like the Maine coast. 

The house is the usual square European one, with a square 
tower on top. The location and view interested us more than 
the building itself, A small sign showed us the way to what 
we sought—the holy of holies, the Komposition Hut, a small 
one-room cabin with a door half glass in one end and a large 
three-sash window in the other facing the fjord. A quiet 
soft scene it is, more gentle than most of the fjords. One 
can easily see how its tender melancholy unconsciously wove 
into his songs. There was an almost deathly stillness. 

The cabin was sparsely furnished. A plain desk in front 
of the window, with two scores on one end and a music maga- 
zine on the other; the usual high coal stove in one corner, 
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and against the wall at the left a small upright piano. On 
the chair he used as a stool was a thick volume of music to 
raise him to comfortable height. One or two other chairs and 
a small sofa completed the furnishings. Nothing to distract. 
Solitude profound, quiet trees, beautiful water, and a few 
cleared fields in the distance—that was all. Here with only 
his own thoughts and aspirations Grieg wrought out his work 
to the end. 

And like the woman of old, he said, ‘Here will I live, 
here will I work, here will I die, and here will I be buried.” 
With thoughts like these we reverently inspected the Hut and 
after sitting quietly outside for some time watching the birds 
and the water, we started in search of the grave. We fol- 
lowed the path indicated, but grew puzzled as no grave was 
to be found. Mystified we looked up the small cliff under 
which we stood and then we knew. The rock face is about 
thirty feet high and midway up, facing the fjord, a cave some 
six feet square had been hewn in the stone. And here he lies 
and will securely lie until the Judgment Day. A great slab 
covers the entrance, with two pillars on either side, the top 
filled in with rough stone to keep the weather out. In simple 
hand was carved on the slab the plain inscription— 

“Edward and Nina Grieg” 
Strength and simplicity, scorn of affectation, a oneness with 
nature, a singleness of purpose—these are all evident at Troll- 
hangen. 

We had gone at an early hour but the rest of the day we 
spent in the mountains. Even quiet Bergen seemed too arti- 
ficial after that morning. Its spell is still about us. 


Alexander Schreiner Recitals 

@ Mr. Schreiner’s summer series in Salt Lake Tabernacle this 
year drew record audiences, averaging over 12,000 in attend- 
ance each week. Th Desert News sponsored five special pro- 
grams—Bach, Franck, and Wagner. 


Bach’s Life 
Chronologically 


By T. SCOTT BUHRMAN 








5x7, 54 pages, 7 plates, cloth-bound, 
published to serve as the most convenient 
reference work on all the known facts 
of Bach’s life. Read from start to fin- 
ish, the book gives a clear and astonish- 
ingly complete biography of Bach—his 
life exactly as he lived it. 

“contains so many facts that one wants 
to know and usually has to hunt for 
through several thousand pages” 

“for research work it will be indis- 
pensable to all students of the organ” 

Stoplist of every organ Bach played as 
official organist. 

Story begins Nov. 26, 1604, and ends 
Jan. 27, 1900. All the fact, none of 
the fiction; the reader of this work will 
never again misunderstand or misinter- 
pret the career of the world’s greatest 
musician. 
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Price $1.25 postpaid 
Residents of New York City, add 3¢ sales tax 
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Richmond Staten Island, New York City 
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Edward M. Read 
American Composers: Sketch No. 35 
© “You see I have made quite a change. 
This is in the hope that your fine in- 
vigorating climate may improve my 
health. The Dr. says ‘heart trouble’— 
but the fact that if I live until July I 
will be 90, in my opinion has something 
to do with it. 

“I never granted your request to fill 
out the biography—so to speak. It is 
really an effort for me to write to any 


extent—but more important, it did not 
seem to me that my name belonged 
among the elect, for I have never been 
a professional musician nor made any 
pretension in that direction, My com- 
positions have met with unexpected suc- 
cess, so it may be that God gifted me 
with pleasing melodies and I am thank- 
ful if any of them were thought worthy 
of putting on paper. 

“T am still unable to leave my rcom 
but hope to, improve sufficiently to see 
you this summer.” 

That was written by the late Edward 
M. Read, April 12, 1936, from Scars- 
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dale, N. Y., where he had gone to live 
with his son-in-law. July 16th he died, 
only nine days short of his 90 years. 

Mr. Read was born July 25, 1846, in 
Colchester, Vt., finished highschool in 
Burlington, and entered the piano and 
organ business when but 17 years old. 
He never taught music nor acted as a 
professional musician, though he 
studied organ with S. B. Whitney and 
for half a century held positions as or- 
ganist, spending almost forty years of 
his organistic life in St. Louis. He re- 
tired from business life in 1913 and be- 
cause of increasing difficulties with 
rheumatic finger joints, retired from 
church work the next year. Late in 
1928 he went to Arizona, but returned 
to St. Louis the following spring. 

An article about Mr. Read and his 
organ compositions appeared in March 
1924 T.A.O. His organ pieces were his 
main interest, but he also had published 
cwo church solos, an anthem, and 
numerous piano pieces for teaching 
purposes. 

Published organ works: 

Allegretto Ef (t) 

Berceuse Bf (uw) 

Devotion (vw) 

Evening Prelude (t) 
Festival March Ef (uw) 
Larghetto F (uw) 

March C (t) 

Meditation Ef (uw) 
Morning Prelude F (t) 
Offertoire Af (uw) 
Offertoire Bf (uw) 
Offertoire Ef (vw) 
Offertoire F (t) 

Postlude G (t) 

Prayer Ef (uw) 

Prelude Ef (t) 

Prelude & Melody in F (uw) 
Processional March Bf (vw) 
Quietude F (vw) 
Supplication G (vw) 

There is nothing pretentious about 
any of these; they are merely melodious, 
harmonious, or rhythmic. They are all 
easy, can be read at sight. We would 
rate as the most spontaneous and 
melodic: March, Offertoires in Af and 
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Bf, and Prelude & Melody in F. And 
next to these for spontaneity and charm 
of melodic values would be: Berccuse 
Evening Prelude, Festival March, Medi. 
tation, Postlude, and Prayer. The 
average organist, with humble technic 
and limited time, will find practical 
service music in these ten selected 
pieces. 


Audsley Book Wanted 

© Audsley’s Organ of the 20th Century 
is wanted by James C. Hooper, Ow. 
ings Mills, Md. 


Iturbi Walks Out 

© Jose Iturbi, conductor, and Albert 
Spaulding, featured soloist, at the Dell 
concert in Philadelphia Aug. 20 left the 
stage in disgust when two politicians 
created such a disturbance in the pro- 
cess (or shall we say joy?) of being 
photographed by idiotic newspapermen 
that the audience would not have heard 
the music had the concert gone on. 


James P. Dunn 

© died July 24 at his home in Jersey 
City. He was born Jan. 10, 1884, New 
York City, graduated from City Col- 
lege in 1903, studied further in Colum. 
bia University and turned his attention 
more and more to music, studying with 
Cornelius Rybner and Edward MacDow- 
ell. In early youth he had been taught 
piano at home but upon delving deeper 
into the subject he finally adopted music 
as a career, following his predilection 
for orchestral work by reading and te- 
reading Prout and Berlioz, and follow- 
ing orchestral scores in the gallery at 
Carnegie Hall, New York. 

He was organist of Holy Innocents 
and Immaculate Conception, both in 
New York, and then for a long period 
of St. Patrick’s, Jersey City, and later 
of St. Henry’s R.C., Bayonne, N. J. He 
is survived by his widow and one son. 

Published organ works: 

Chanson Passionee (j., 1916) 
Cortege Orientale (j., 1921) 
Overture on Negro Themes (j., 1921) 
Surrexit Christus Hodie (j., 1936) 
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J. Fischer & Bro. also publish 5 an- 
thems with Latin text, 7 choruses, a can- 
tata (“Phantom Drum’), 16 songs, a 
iano suite in seven movements, some 
instrumental numbers, and the orchestra 
score for the Overture on Negro 


Themes. 


Since we were not successful in se- 
curing the necessary detailed data to in- 
clude this notice with our series of 
American composers, we are free to 
make a few comments on the music it- 
self. 

Chanson Passionee is a melody piece, 
melody in the right hand over synco- 
pated chord accompaniment, with not a 
little melody work in octaves which the 
couplers can do better than the fingers. 
It is true to its title and we suggest it 
for prelude or postlude for the coming 
Lenten season; it is not difficult and 
does not require a large organ. 

Cortege Orientale is tinged with Ori- 
ental flavor so strongly as to make its 
use in church inadvisable, and restrict 
it to recital programs. 

Overture on Negro Themes should 
be used wherever a service of Negro 
spitituals is presented. It is strong sterl- 
ing music, not so highly flavored as to 
be out of keeping with a religious serv- 


ice, yet strong and genuine enough to 
have a real voice of its own. Those not 
above giving an audience something 
they can understand, will find it excel- 
lent for the informal public recital. 
Surrexit Christus Hodie is written on 
the theme, “Jesus Christ is risen today,” 
and makes a splendid Easter offertoire 
or prelude. It was the latest of Mr. 
Dunn’s publications for organ and the 
practical organist’ may be inclined to 
consider it the best, though the reviewer 
would not want to place it ahead of 
either the Overture or the Chanson. 


Christmas Programs 
© From the programs of last season the 
following details are of interest: 

Manney’s cantata, “The Manger 
Throne,” was given in Temple Baptist, 
Los Angeles, Dr. Ray Hastings, organ- 
ist; a Christmas Fantasy, for organ and 
piano by Ross Hastings, Dr. Hastings’ 
son, was also performed. 

A pageant, “Modern Madonnas of 
Many Lands,” composer or arranger not 
named, was given by Clarence E. Heck- 
ler, Christ Lutheran, Harrisburg. 

“The Christmas Story in Tableaux’’ 
was given by Hamlin Hunt, Plymouth 
Church, Minneapolis; composer or au- 
thor not named; there were 10 
tableaux. 

A pageant, ‘The Christmas Story,” 
was given with 9 carols by the choir, 
by Dr. Carl McKinley, Old South 
Church, Boston. 

“Dust of the Road,” a Christmas play 
by K. S. Goodman, was given in Cal- 
vary Baptist, Washington, with carols 
on the Chimes played by Thomas Moss. 

In the First Presbyterian, German- 
town, at the 7:30 service each member 
of the congregation was handed a 
candle, to be lighted at the close of the 
service and carried silently (conversation 
forbidden) into the street ‘‘and all the 
way home if practical.” This ceremony 
was followed in an orderly manner be- 
ginning with those in the front pew, fol- 
lowing back till the auditorium was 
vacated, 

The purpose of the programs in the 
following columns is not to give free 
publicity to those whose names are in- 
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cluded in it but to give valuable infor- 
mation to all whose names are not men- 
tioned. The programs of organists who 
have made their names known through- 
out the country are naturally of greater 
interest than the programs of organists 
not thus known; accordingly selections 
are based on two factors: quality of the 
program itself, prominence of the or- 
ganist who gave it. 


CHoiR Music 

...James S$. CONSTANTINE 
...Church not named 
Bach, Once He came in blessing 

Hail Jesu Christ 

O Jesus welcome 
Dickinson, Night was dark 

O Bethlehem O little town 
Manney, Sing Noel 
Barnes, The joyful morn 
Adam, O Holy Night 
...Dr. Clarence DICKINSON 
...*Brick Presbyterian, New York 
*Bach, Break forth O beauteous 
Dickinson, Whence came ye 

Is this the road 

s. A Babe lies in a cradle 
** Mackinnon, I saw three ships 
German, O have ye heard 
Bohemian, Still grows the evening 
Spanish, Out on the plains 
English, First Nowell 
Corsican, In a stable mean 
Flemish, Good neighbor tell me 
Russian, Snowbound Mountains 
French, Bring a torch Jeanette 
Haytien, Jesu Thou dear Babe 
Young, Shepherds sing 
Dickinson, Joseph tender Joseph 
...Charles H. FINNEY 
...Covenant, Erie, Pa. 
...Carols from three services 
Candlyn, Away in a manger 
Gevaert, Powe de song of Infant 
Bach, Jesus lying in the manger 
Bohemian, Still grows the evening 
Matthews, The little door 
Dickinson, Shepherds Christmas song 
German, And art Thou come 
Schumann, Christmas Cradle Song 
Lutkin, The waits are singing 
English, What Child is this 
Mackinnon, Christ is born 
French, Come Marie Elisabette 
Alsatian, Sleep little Dove 
Mansfield, When the crimson sun 
...Guy C. FILKINS 
...-Central M.E., Detroit 
**Knapp, Noel 
Weinberg, Carol of Russian children 
Whitehead, Echo Carol 
Taylor, Three Ships 
Dett, Wasn't that a mighty day 
Gaul, And the trees do moan 
Schindler, Happy Bethlehem 
Saar, Come ye shepherds 
Gaul, Shepherds and the Inn 
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Schindler, Adoration of shepherds 
Daniels, Holy star 
Willan, Three Kings 
Damrosch, Christmas song 
Voris, When I view the Mother 
Smith, The Innocents 
Gretchaninoff, Waves of the sea 
Chorus of 30 (9-7-6-8), young people’s 
choir of 33, children’s choir of 50. 
...Clarence E. HECKLER 
...Christ Lutheran, Harrisburg 
...Candle-Light Service 
Dickinson, Shepherds story 
Salama, From Heaven an Angel 
Heyser, Angels Chorus 
Dickinson, O have ye heard 
Whence come ye 
Out on the plains 
In yonder manger 
Angels o’er the fields 
..-Christmas Eve 
Snow, Sing Noel 
Dickinson, Jesu Thou dear Babe 
Harker, Calm on the listening ear 
Dickinson, O nightingale awake 
O Bethlehem 
Russian Christmas Bells 
Bethlehem 
Inn at Bethlehem 
Croatian Christmas song 
... Edwin Arthur KRAFT 
... Lake Erie College 
Holst, Christmas Song 
Greenfield, Watchful Shepherds 
Kraft, Dear nightingale awake 
Dickinson, From Heaven high 
Polish, The Star 
Kricka, Now the rarest day 
Harken to me Mother dear 
Strangers say a King is born 
Davis, A Babe so tender 
French, Angels o’er the fields 
French, Christmas day is here 
I know O Virgin Mary 
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Dickinson, What a wonder 

Jesu Thou dear Babe divine 
Noble, Cornish Bells 
Fletcher, Ring out wild bells 
Bach, Beside Thy cradle 

O Little One 
Mozart, Christmas Lullaby 
...Max MIRANDA 
... Beloit College 
...Vesper Candle-Light Service 
Kountz, Alleluia Christ is born 
Yon, Gesu Bambino 
Rowley, December morn 
Mackinnon, I hear along our street 
Harber, Calm on the listening ear 
Gaul, Carol of Bagpipers 
Whitehead, O Christ child so fair 
Andrews, First Nowell 
Handel, Hallelujah Chorus 

Choir of 50, black vestments, white collars, 
each chorister carrying a lighted candle. 
...Donald F. NIXDORF 
... First M.E., Lancaster, Pa. 
... "Christmas Around the World” 
Austria, a hymntune 
Wales, "Tis Christmas day 
Germany, From highest Heaven 
Italy, Hark what music 
Norway, Now glad I am 
France, Come with torches 
Bohemia, Be ye joyful 
Portugal, a hymntune 
Spain, Song of nativity 
England, God rest you 
America, a hymntune 
...-Dr. Henry F. SEIBERT 
..- Trinity Lutheran, New York 
...Candle-Light Service 
Jackson, There dwelt in old Judea 
Dickinson, O have ye heard 
Bach, Beside Thy cradle 
Dickinson, O nightingale 
Yon, Gesu Bambino 
Adam, O holy night 
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Dickinson, From Heaven high 
Matthews, Bright shining star 
Whitehead, Echo Carol 
Dobson, In the silence 
...Dr. David McK. WILLIAMS 
...St. Bartholomew's, New York 
...Carols from two services 
Self, A Child is born 
Goodhart, Rest weary earth 
Whitehead, Echo Carol 
English, Good King Wenceslas 
Williams, Sleep Son Jesus 
Praetorius, Christo Incarnato 
Lang, Tres Magi de Gentibus 
Bitgood, Rosa Mystica 
Gounod, Nazareth 
Daniels, Christmas in the wood 

Christmas in the manger 
Taylor, Three Ships 
Lehman, No candle was there 
Gaul, Little Jesus of Braga 
Whitehead, The Magi 
Manney, Sleep little Dove 
Adam, O Holy Night 

ORGAN Music 

The following are selected from many pro- 
grams to represent pieces especially suitable 
for Christmas. 
Brahms, Lo How a Rose 
Dethier-j, Christmas 
Mueller, Away in a Manger 
Yon-j, Gesu Bambino 
Gaul, Noel Normandie 
Harker, Old French Noel 
Bingham, Adoration 
Gliere, Three Holy Kings 
Buxtehude, Child Born in Bethlehem 
Kreckel-j, Adeste Fideles 
Corelli, Christmas Pastorale 
Gaul-j, Christmas Pipes of County Clare 
Mulet, Noel 
Schubert, Ave Maria 
Edmundson, Virgin’s Slumber Song 
Busser, Sleep of Infant Jesus 
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Advance Programs 


_,.Robert Leech BEDELL* 
__.$t. Paul’s Chapel, New York 
_. Sept. 1, 1:00 

Bach, Prelude G 

Vivald:, Largo 

Bach, Pedal Exercitium 
Wagner, Dreams 

Lemmens, Fanfare 

_. epi. 8, 1:00 

Liszt, Ad nos ad Salutarem 
Bedell, Legende 

Hande!, Water Music: Allegro 
Grieg, Nocturne 

Schubert, Rosamnude: Ballet 
.. Sept. 15, 1:00 

Bach, Prelude Gm 

Bedell, Caprice 

Mozart, Sym.Ef: Minuet 
Schubert, By the Sea 

Chopin, Polonaise Militaire 
,..sept. 22, 1:00 

Rheinberger, Son.G: Pastorale 
Bedell, Crystal Pool 

Bach, Gavotte Bm 

Bizet, Minuet 

German, Country Dance 

.. Sept. 29, 1:00 

Lemmens, Prelude 

Faulkes, Berceuse 

Bach, Badinerie 

d'Ambrosio, Canzonetta 
Sibelius, Finlandia 

...Walter HANSEN 
...Museum of Art, Cleveland 
. Sept. 6, 5:15 

Bach, Prelude & Fugue G 
Handel, Menuet 

Williams, Rhosymedre Prelude 
Franck, Chorale Bm 

..-Claude L. MURPHREE 
...Advent, Birmingham 

.. Sept. 13, 4:00 

Jongen’s Sonata Eroica 
Edmundson, Easter Spring Song 
Bach, Prelude & Fugue Am 
Lemare, Minstrel Boy 

Widor, 4: Scherzo 


Stanley, Concerto G 

Sowerby, Fantasy on Flute Stops 

Nevin, Sylvan Idyll 

Bonnet, Concert Variations 

. .St. Paul’s, Selma, Ala. 

. Sept, 15, 8:15 

Jongen’s Sonata Eroica 

Stanley, Concerto 

Gaul-j, Ascension Fiesta 

Bach, Prelude & Fugue G 

Diggle, Allegretto Grazioso 

Edmundson-j, Imagery in Tableaux 

Lemare, Robin Adair 

Sowerby, Fantasy on Flute Stops 

Swinnen-t, Sunshine Toccata 
.Arthur W. QUIMBY 

...Museum of Art, Cleveland 

.. sept. 13, 20, 27, 5:15 

Bach, Prelude & Fugue Am 

Strungk, Lass mich dein sein 

Brahms, Alle menschen 

Bach, Son.5: Allegro 

Vierne, Arabesque 

Franck, Finale Bf 

swept, 23, 8215 

Boehm, Prelude & Fugue C 

Strungk, Lass mich dein sein 

Pachelbel, Von Himmel Hoch 

Bach, Prelude & Fugue Bm 
Sonato 5 

Mozart, Fantasia F 

Brahms, Alle menschen 
Schmuecke dich 

Franck, Finale Bf 

... William F. VOLLMER 


...Grace Church, Millbrook, N. Y. 


...Sept. 6, 8:00 
Parry, St. Cross Prelude 
Bach, Heartily I yearn 
Our Father which art 
Handel’s Concerto Dm 
Vollmer, Improvisation 
Wagner, Lohengrin Act. 3 Into. 


Special Programs 


...E. Power BIGGS 

...Methuen Hall, Methuen, Mass. 
Reubke’s Sonata 

Franck, Prelude; Piece Heroique 
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Arensky, Cuckoo 
Clokey, Canyon Walls 
Mendelssohn, Spinning Song 
Widor, 5: Variations; Toccata. 
*Elgar, Son.G: Mvt. 1 
Dupre, 4 choralpreludes 
Handel’s Concerto D 
Bach, Fugue Gm 
Schubert, Litany 
Diggle, Toccata Jubilant 
Saint-Saens, Fantasia Ef 
Debussy, Little Shepherd 
Bach, Toccata & Fugue Dm 
*Handel’s Concerto Bf 
Brahms, Rose breaks into bloom 
Bach, Fugue Gm 
Schumann, Canon Bm 
Karg-Elert, Reed-Grown Waters 
Liszt, Fantasia & Fugue 
MacDowell, A.D. 1620 
Bach, Toccata F 
*Handel’s Concerto Gm 
Bach, I call to Thee 
In Thee is Joy 
Passacaglia 
Vierne, Berceuse 
1: Finale 
Beckett, Variations (ms.) 
Farnam, Toccata 
Karg-Elert, Processional 
Dupre, Prelude & Fugue Gm 
These four programs, using a Handel con- 
certo and an American composer on each 
program, were given as part of the recent 
summer course. The Wheeler Beckett manu- 
script is dedicated to Ernest M. Skinner, in 
whose Hall the recitals were played. 


...Palmer CHRISTIAN* 
... University of Michigan 
...Bach Program 

Toccata & Fugue Dm 
Awake the voice is calling 
These are the Holy Ten 
I cry to Thee 

Concerto G 
Toccata-Adagio-Fugue 
Dramma per Musica: March 
Gottes Zeit: Sonatina 
Passacaglia 
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Cover Plate 

© The stoplist of the 4-66 Karl Riepp 
organ in the chapel of the Monastery 
at Ottobeuren, Germany, and a descrip- 
tion of the organ, will be found in 
T.A.O. for April 1931; its ancient con- 
sole is still doing duty. 


Paul de Launay 

© director of the School of Music and 
Art, Birmingham, Ala., has been hon- 
ored by the French government in 
awarding him the ‘Palmes of the Aca- 
demy’ and electing him an ‘Officer d’- 
Academie’ in recognition of his work 
as a composer. Mr. de Launay, born 
in Paris, came to America in 1903 and 
has long been associated with things 
musical in Birmingham. His work as 
composer has thus far centered on piano 
and chamber music, with a few pub- 
lished works for the church. 


E. Arne Hovdesven 

© has been appointed head of the organ 
department of Wittenberg College, 
Springfield, Ohio. Since February 1928 
Mr. Hovdesven has been organist of 
Mercersburg Academy, giving regular 
recitals on the Academy's 4-55 Skinner 
installed in 1926. 


C. N. Kimball 

® died July 30 following an operation. 
He was the son of the founder of W. 
W. Kimball Company, whose president 
he was at the time of his death, and 
whose affairs third-generation members 
of the family still carry on—W. W. 
Kimball and D. W. Kimball. 
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Biggs Summer Course 

® Capacity audiences greeted the recitals 
of E. Power Biggs on the Methuen or- 
gan, given in conjunction with his sum- 
mer course for organists. The programs 
are reproduced in other columns. 


Dr. and Mrs. Clarence Dickinson 

© who sailed for England late in May 
attended the festivals of church music 
in St. George’s, Windsor; King’s Col- 
lege Chapel, Cambridge; Westminster 
Abbey, and Canterbury Cathedral, After 
a walking tour through some of the 
beauty spots of England they spent Aug- 
ust in France and Switzerland. They 
will return to New York early this 
month. 


Choice Morsels 

© From the “Strange As It Seems” 
column syndicated to innumerable news- 
papers by John Hix comes this delecta- 
ble pair, both in the same circle of illus- 
trated sayings: 

“Mrs. Corrine Smith, Walkertown, 
Ind., was granted U. S. patent No. 
2,003,118 for a sweater for chickens. 
An electric organ recently developed can 
produce 253,000,000 different tones for 
each note on its keyboard.” 


Bach, Jazz, and Pigs 

© According to correspondence in the 
New York Times, Cornell conducted an 
experiment and found that pigs pre- 
ferred Bach while human beings pre- 
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ferred jazz. ‘The Music Goes Round 
and Round” was reacted to more atten. 
tively by the human beings, while the 
pigs reacted more favorably to the 
Brandenburg Concerto. We always 
thought there was something good about 
a pig. 
All for the Pigs 
© According to a report in the New 
York Times, government agencies in 
Maine have been throwing 500 pics and 
800 loaves of bread daily into the garb. 
age and the garbage-contractor has been 
feeding them to his pigs. The govern. 
ment contracted for these things, then 
changed its alleged mind, but instead of 
saving the tax-payer’s money by stop. 
ping the delivery, has allowed it to go 
on. Does anybody in his right mind 
still think government officials are 
either intelligent or honest? 

Of course, next day an official denial 
was issued, 
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Concert Organist 


Organist and Director of Music, 
First Baptist Church, Evanston, 
Ill. Dedicatory Recitals a spe- 
cialty, usually accompanied by a 
discussion of the tonal structure 
of the organ. If the purchase of 
an organ is contemplated, consult 
Dr. Barnes, who will save you 
time and money. 
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Attending Church in Texas 
¢ Hugh McAmis visited San Antonio 
in July and played the morning service 
in his home church, the First Baptist, 
with a congregation of about two thou- 
sand. 
American Choral Festival 
¢ The Reading Choral Society plans a 
festival of American choral works for 
next spring, for which it invites com- 
sers (0 submit manuscripts of works 
in larger form for chorus with orches- 
tral accompaniment. The award will be 
the perormance of the selected works; 
composers must be prepared to furnish 
complete choral and orchestral parts 
necessary for performance—a tremend- 
ous manuscript job! Full details from 
the Society, 47 S. Sixth St., Reading, Pa. 


Kilgen Representatives 

* In addition to the twelve cities listed 

on the Directory page of this issue for 

Geo. Kilgen & Son Inc. sales represen- 

tatives, there are the following: 
Binghampton, N. Y.: Capitol Thea- 

ter Building, Room 309. 
Charlotte, N. C.: 938 Berkeley Ave. 
Cincinnati, O.: 1347 Herschel St. 
Kansas City, Mo.: 916 Walnut St. 
Memphis, Tenn.: 88 South 2nd St. 
Tulsa, Okla.: 909 Tulsa Loan Bldg. 
Vinton, Va.: Box 132. 


Marshall Bidwell 


Organist and Musical Director 
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Kilgen Contracts 

© Arlington Heights, Ill.: St. Peter's 
Lutheran installed its 2m Kilgen late 
this summer; some of the old pipework 
was retained in building the new organ. 

Chicago, Ill.: At the exhibition of the 
Kilgen ‘petit ensemble’ over 200 per- 
sons attended auditions, 

Churchville, Md.: The ‘petit ensem- 
ble’ was installed in the residence of 
Millard Scarborough. 

Cumberland, Ind.: The 2m Kilgen in 
St. John’s Evangelical was dedicated in 
a program provided by Matilda Rode- 
beck, organist of the church, her choir, 
and George L. Scott as guest organist. 

Kalamazoo, Mich.; Protesting First 
Christian Reformed has contracted for a 
3-37, entirely expressive, pipe and grille 
case, with detached stop-tongue console, 
for fall installation. This makes the 
fourth Kilgen sold in Kalamazoo dur- 
ing the past few years, the others in- 
cluding a 3m in the First Reformed and 
a 4m in the First Presbyterian. 

Springfield, Ill.: Central Baptist has 
ordered a 3-24, completely expressive, 
case of grille-work, detached stop-ton- 
gue console, for installation this month. 
The new Kilgen repiaces an organ built 
forty years ago and is part of the plans 
for remodeling the church edifice. 

Vestal, N.Y.: A ‘petit ensemble’ has 
been installed in Ackley Mortuary. 

West Hempstead, N.Y.: St. Thomas’ 
R.C, has ordered a 2m, for the choir 
gallery, case of grille-work, organ entire- 
ly expressive, for fall installation. 

Three M. P. Mollers 

¢ Dr. M. P. Moller, M. P. Moller Jr., 
and M. P. Moller 3rd sailed from New 
York Aug. 27 on the Kripsholm for a 
vacation abroad. 
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Grace Leeds Darnell 


Mus. Bac., F.A.G.O. 


Organist—Choir Director 


St. Mary’s in the Garden 
521 West 126th Street 
New York CIty 
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HUGH McAMIS 


Sherman Square Studios - 160 West 73rd St., New York 








G. Darlington Richards 

© of St. James Church, New York, will 
continue the thirty-minute preludial-re- 
citals inaugurated last Spring at the 8:00 
p-m. choral evensong. St. James has 
been increasingly famous for its choir 
music ever since Mr. Richards’ appoint- 
ment in 1913, but organ programs were 
not featured till last season when the 
evening preludes were tried with such 
approval that the audiences trebled dur- 
ing the experimental five programs. 

“While I shall play nothing trivial, 
my aim is to so devise programs that no 
person may be able to go away saying, 
‘There was nothing in that program 
which made an appeal to me’. In this 
work, as in my activities with the choir, 
I am blest in having the wholehearted 
support of my rector....Mr. Donegan 
is so enthusiastic over music in general, 
and St. James music in particular, that 
to work with him is an unalloyed joy. 
No announcement of church activities 
is thought complete unless the choir is 
featured therein.” 

Incidentally, Mr. Donegan is the 
rector who has upset recent Episcopal 
lethargy and pessimism in New York 
City by conducting his own services with 
such success that an empty pew is a 
rarity. 


The Organ Club, London 

@ has issued a 6x9 20-page booklet giv- 
ing its aims, constitution, and activities 
to date. It was founded in 1926 at the 
suggestion of F. Bernard Goodman 
(whom T.A.O. readers will remember 
as a contributor to these pages a few 
years ago) for the purpose of ‘‘bring- 
ing together for mutual interest and 
fellowship all organ-lovers and enthu- 
siasts.’" Meetings are held each month, 
with lectures, recitals, and visits to fam- 
ous organs and organ-building factories. 
Headquarters are maintained at the 
Northern Polytechnic, Holloway Road, 
London, N.7. Dues of London mem- 
bers are 10s, 6d.; of corresponding 
members from distant cities or foreign 
lands, 2s. 6d. 

The booklet lists about two dozen 
books owned by the Club library and 
various magazines, including T.A.O. 
and The Diapason from America. About 
150 organs have been officially visited 
by the Club since 1926, and 9 organ 
factories. 
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$1000. o> Anthems 

© Twelve prizes are offered for the 
“most attractive unpublished anthems,” 
by Lorenz Publishing Co., $250. for 
the best, $150. for second best, $75. 
each for the next four, and $50. each 
for the next six. Anthems will be con- 
sidered for prizes irrespective of their 
grade of difficulty. Conditions of the 
competition include: 

Anthems for mixed voices only; 
length to be from three to nine pages 
of ordinary octavo print in full vocal 
score with accompaniment; text in Eng- 
lish, suitable for church services, dis- 
tinctly religious, and free of copyright 
complications; manuscripts must be 
legible and complete and ready for pub- 
lication; elaborate anthems must have 
suitable organ accompaniment; contest 
may be entered only under a nom-de- 
plume; contestants may enter as many 
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anthems as they like; entries must be 
sent to Lorenz Publishing Co., Third 
and Madison Streets, Dayton, Ohio. 

In addition to awarding the twelve 
prizes, the Company may purchase other 
entries, paying $25. or more for each. 
Attractiveness and practicability are to 
be the leading criteria. 

Here is every composer's chance to 
show whether he is merely a technician, 
or a real musician at heart. 


Westminster Competition 

© The success of the first festival of 
American music conducted by the West- 
minster Choir School in Princeton last 
May has resulted in a union of effort 
between the School and the National 
Association for American Composers 
and Conductors, with a similar festival 
planned for next season. A concert will 
be given under N.A.A.C.C. auspices in 
New York City, with the Westminster 
Choir, Carl Weinrich, and the Roth 
Quartet. Works of special merit will 
be broadcast over national networks and 
recorded for phonograph. Native .and 
naturalized Americans are invited to 


submit works for organ, piano, voice, 


violin, viola, cello, string quartet, un- 
accompanied chorus, or any combination 
of these mediums. Entry closes Jan. 1, 
1937; scores should be submitted to Roy 
Harris, Westminster Choir School, 
Princeton, N. J. 


Bidwell Recital Summary 
© Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
has issued its 1935-36 booklet of re- 
citals given by Dr. Marshall Bidwell. 
The organ is a 4-126 Aeolian-Skinner 
recently rebuilt for Dr. Bidwell, who 
began his recitals Oct. 1, 1932. The 
2935th recital opened the season, Oct. 
5, 1935; the 3009th closed it June 28, 
1936. Some figures: 

75 Programs this season 
738 Compositions played 
240 Composers represented 

84 American composers 

63 Bach 

22 Wagner 

16 Guilmant 

15 Handel 

14 Beethoven, Mendelssohn 

12 Tschaikowsky 

11 Schubert 

10 Gaul, Widor 

9 Franck, Karg-Elert, Saint-Saens 

7 MacDowell, Schumann : 

6 Edmundson 

3 Vierne 
These figures refer to the compositions 
used and not to repetitions of any of 
them. Summary of the 34-5 season will 
be found on page 395, October 1935. 
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Completing the Unit 

© The latest organ-plus exampl: coma 
from D. Sterling Wheelwright who 5. 
ports that in playing Franck’, Pigg 
Heroique on a unit organ for the sum. 
mer class of the University of Icaho he 
found the Pedal Organ too sz lly de. 
ficient and ‘borrowed’ a tub. -player 
from the orchestra. At the prop:r time 
with duplicate score before him, th 
tuba-player joined the deficient }edai in 
the proper passage and everything wa 
lovely. The University orchestr., band 
and chorus used the organ in all their 
public performances. Mr. Wheciwright 
of Chicago, was in Moscow, Idaho, as 
guest instructor in music appreciation, 
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Dr. Edward Eigenschenk 

¢ Summer recital engagements played 
by Dr. Eigenschenk included weekly 
recitals in Rockefeller Memorial Chapel, 
University of Chicago, in their summer 
series of daily evening programs. July 
ist he gave a recital in Kimball Hall, 
Chicago. 


Correction 

¢ August page 264, second column, 
gave Bach’s No. 1 cantata the title 
“Now »eautiful shines the Morning 
Star,” whereas the first column gave it 
the correct title, ‘How beautiful shines 
the Morning Star.” 
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Introducing Jean Seitz 

¢ “A pupil of mine who is so outstand- 
ing as to truly merit whatever space you 
may find for her,” says Edwin Arthur 
Kraft. Miss Seitz graduated from Wel- 
lesley in June, and with several years 
piano study to her credit she became in- 
terested in the organ. Mr. Kraft tells 
what happened: 


“She came to me last October, never 
having touched an organ before, and 
has become today, believe me, one of 
the best players as well as one of the 
most amazing students I have ever had. 
Since last fall she has memorized over 
forty numbers, 36 of which she played 
in four recitals in Trinity Cathedral, on 
the Sunday afternoons of July. The 
young lady is a true genius, musical to 
the Nth degree; she has fire, a sure 
technic, and color.”’ 

Mr. Kraft not only brings his prize 
pupils up properly in regard to memor- 
izing but he gives them a healthy respect 
for common sense in judging musical 
values, so that the following American 
compositions appeared on her four pro- 
grams: 

James, Meditation St. Clotilde 
Dethier-j, Andante Cantabile 
Edmundson, Pax Vobiscum 

Cortege and Fanfare 
Rogers, Toccata Cm 

Other compositions, to show the 
caliber of her technic, were: 

Franck, Prelude-Fugue-Variations 

Piece Heroique 

Chorale Bm 
Vierne, 1: Finale 
Rheinberger, Son. 1: Mvt. 1 
Widor, 2: Finale 
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MAXIMUM FACTS in MINIMUM WORDS 


Mrs. Frank Van Dusen 

© died Aug. 7 after a long illness. Nee 
Marion Carpenter, she is survived by 
her distinguished husband, of the Amer- 
ican Conservatory faculty, Chicago, and 
by a sister. 


Arthur Whiting 

© died July 20, at Beverly, Mass. He 
was born June 20, 1861, in Cambridge, 
Mass.; studied music with W. H. Sher- 
wood, George Chadwick, and Rhein- 
berger; was organist of Arlington Street 
Church, Beverly, and of various Boston 
churches. He left Boston in 1895 for 
New York, and became prominent for 
his ‘university concerts’ at Yale, Prince- 
ton, and Harvard, which he began in 
1907. He was interested in composi- 
tion and some of his works have been 
performed by the Boston and lesser or- 
chestras. 
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(*See advertisement elsewhere in this issue.) 

ATHEY, Edith B. 

Hamline M. E. Church; Washington Memorial 
Park; The S. H. Hines Funeral Home; Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

*BIDWELL, Marshall, 

BIGGS, E. Power 
5! Brattle St., 

CHENEY, Winslow 
10 West 58th St., 

*CLOKEY, Joseph W. 
Pomona College, Claremont, Calif. 

COOPER, Harry E., Mus.Doc., F.A.G.O. 

Ottawa University, Ottawa, Kansas. 

*DARNELL, Grace Leeds 

*DICKINSON, Clarence, Mus. Doc. 

DUNKLEY, Ferdinand, 

Temple Sinai; 

Prof. of Organ and Counterpoint, 
Loyola University College of Music; 
1915 Calhoun St., New Orleans, La. 

EDMUNDSON, Garth 
New Castle, Pa. 

EIGENSCHENK, Dr. Edward 
Kimball Hall, Chicago, Ill. 

FAIRCLOUGH, Geo. H., M. Mus., F.A.G.O. 
Recitals, Instruction; Org. and Prof. of Organ, 
University of Minnesota; Organist-Choirmaster, 
St. John's Episcopal Church; 
Studio: 26 Dyer Building, St. Paul, Minn. 

FISHER, Wayne 
1868 Kinney Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

FOX, Virgil 
1114 St. Paul St., 

GLEASON, Harold 
EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Rochester, New York. 

GOLDSWORTHY, Wm. A. 

234 East Iith St., New York City. 

HARRIS, Ralph A., M.S.M., F.A.G.O. 
Org.-Choirmaster, St. Paul's Church, 
157 St. Paul's Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

*HASTINGS, Ray, Mus. Doc. 

*HAWKE, H. William, Mus. Bac. 

*HOLLISTER, Horace M., M.S.M. 

*HOVDESVEN, E. Arne 

*JACOBS, A. Leslie 

JONES, Wm. H., A.A.G.O. 

Director of Music, St. Marys' School; 
Organist-Choirmaster, Christ Church; 
Raleigh, N. 

*JORDAN, Frank 8., M. Mus. 

*KRAFT, Edwin Arthur 
Trinity Cathedral, 

*LaBERGE, Bernard R. 
2 West 46th St., New York City. 

LOCKWOOD, Charlotte 
303 West 74th St., New York City. 

LOUD, John Hermann, F.A.G.O. 

Recitals, Instruction; 
Park Street Church, Boston (1915); 
9 Denton Roed West, Wellesley, Mass. 

*McAMIS, Hugh 

McCURDY, Alexander, Jr. 

Curtis Institute of Music, Philadelphia, Pa. 
MIRANDA, Max Garver, Mus. Bac. A.A.G.O. 
Dir. Mus. Dept. and College Org., 

College; First Presbyterian Church. 
Residence: 931 Church St., Beloit, Wis. 

*MITCHELL, Ernest 

*MUELLER, Carl F. 

*MURPHREE, Claude L., F.A.G.O. 

*PEARSALL, John V. 

PEASE, Sibley G. 

Resident Organist, Elks Temple; 
Associate Organist, Angelus Temple; 
Res.: 322 S. Mansfield Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 

POISTER, Arthur 
University of Redlands, Redlands, Calif. 

PORTER, Hugh 
52 West 84th St., New York City. 

*RICHARDS, G. Darlington 

*RIEMENSCHNEIDER, Albert 

ROSE, Arthur, M. A., Mus. Bac. 

Trinity School, 139 West 9st St. om. 
79 Manhattan Ave., New York. ACad. 

*SAXTON, Stanley E. 

*SCHREINER, Alexander 
Univ. California, Los Angeles, Calif. 

*SCHWAB, Harold 

SEIBERT, Henry F., Mus. Doc. 

Official Organist, The Town Hall, 
The Town Hall, New York. 
*SIMON, Ernest Arthur 


Mus.Doc. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


New York, N. Y. 


Baltimore, Md. 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


Beloit 


SIMPSON, Guy Criss 

Concert Organist 

University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kans. 
*STANDERWICK, John 
*SWINNEN, Firmin 

Veale Road, R.F.D. 3, Wilmington, Del. 
THOMPSON, Van Denman, Mus. Bac., F.A.G.O. 

De Pauw University, 

Greencastle, Ind. 
“WEBBER, Thomas H. 

First Presbyterian, New Castle, Penna. 
WEINRICH, Carl 

77 Jefferson Road, Princeton, N. J. 
WESTERFIELD, George W., F.A.G.O. 

Org., Ch. of St. Mary the Virgin; N. Y. Repre- 

sentative ““Orgoblo"' (see adv.); 155 Bainbridge 

St., Brooklyn, N. Y. JEfferson 3-8010. 
WHITE, Ernest 

Bard College, Annandale-on-Hudson, 
*WILLIAMS, Julian R 

St. Stephen's e, E., Sewickley, Penna. 
YON, Pietro A. 

853 Carnegie Hall, New York City. 
*ZEUCH, Wm. E. 

First Church in Boston, Boston, Mass. 


N. Y. 








CONSERVATORIES 


CURTIS INSTITUTE OF MUSIC — 
Rittenhouse Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
GUILMANT ORGAN SCHOOL, 
165 West 105th St., New York City. 
OBERLIN CONSERVATORY 
Oberlin, Ohio. 
SCHOOL OF SACRED MUSIC : 
Union Theo. Seminary, New York City. 
VAN DUSEN, Frank, Mus. Bac. 
Kimball Hall, Chicago, Ill. 
WESTMINSTER CHOIR SCHOOL 
Princeton, 5 
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FISCHER, J. Fischer & Bro. 
119 West 40th St., New York City. 
GRAY, The H. W. Gray Co. 
159 East 48th a, «i York City. 
SUMMY, Clayton F. Summy Co. 
429 $. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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AMERICAN ORGANIST, THE 

Richmond — S. 1., New York, N. Y. 
BARNES, Dr. ‘ 

Associate omer. Organ Papertenent, 

1100 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
BRANT, Leroy V. 

Contributor, Church Department, 

The Institute of Music, San Jose, Calif. 
DIGGLE, Dr. Roland 

Contributor, Review Department, 

260 S. Citrus Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 
DUNHAM, Rowland W. 

Associate Editor, Church Department, 

University of Colorado, Boulder, Col. 
JACOBS, A. Leslie 

Contetbuper, Church Department 

. E. Church, Worcester, 

ORGAN “INTERESTS —" 

Richmond Station S. |., New York, N. Y. 
SCHMINKE, Dr. Oscar ee 

Contributor and German Translator 

50 Rockland Pl., New Rochelle, N. Y. 
VOSSELLER, Elizabeth Van Fleet 

Contributor, Children's Choir 

110 Main St., Flemington, N. J. 
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Where is Yours ? 








The finest names and prod- 
ucts in the American organ 
world are listed on this page. 
If yours is not among them, 
why not? Want to be among 
the unknown? or the well 
known? 









































AEOLIAN-SKINNER ORGAN CO. 
Main Office: 677 Fifth Ave., New York City 
Res.-Studio: 689 Fifth Ave., New Yor City, 
Factory: Boston, Mass. 


CASAVANT FRERES 
St. Hyacinthe, P. 9., Canada. 


DOHRING, Gustav F. 
225 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


ESTEY ORGAN CORPORATION 
Brattleboro, Vermont. 


HILLGREEN, LANE & CO. 
Main Office: Alliance, Ohio. 
New York: G. F. Dohring, 225 Fifth Ave. 


KILGEN, Geo. Kilgen & Son Inc. 
Main: 4016 N. Union Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 
Boston: 20 S. Atlantic St. 
Charlotte, N. C.: 938 Berkeley Ave. 
Chicago: 418 Wrigley Bldg. 
Denver: 856 Harrison St. 

Detroit: 1235 Clairmount St. 
Los Angeies: 150 Glendale Blvd. 
New York: 109 West 57th St. 
Philadelphia: 5743 Ogontz Ave. 
Salt Lake City 165 Edith Ave. 
San Antonio: 102 Dilworth Ave. 
Seattle: 4212 Phiney Ave. 


KIMBALL, W. W. Kimball Co. 
Main Office: Kimball Hall, 
New York: 665 Fifth Avenue. 

MIDMER-LOSH INC. 

Merrick, L. 1., N. Y. 

MOLLER, M. P. Moller Inc. 
Main Office: Hagerstown, Md. 
Chicago, Ill: 332 $. Michigan Ave. 
New York: Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 
Philadelphia, Pa.: 1308 Architects Bldg. 

REUTER ORGAN CO. 

Lawrence, Kansas. 

WICKS PIPE ORGAN CO. 
Highland, Illinois. 


Chicago, Ill. 








ARCH IT ECTS 


wey William H., Mus.Doc. 
1100 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

ELLIOT, Robert Pier 

140 East 46th St.. New York City. 
MONTAGUE, Laurence H 

81 Princeton Bivd., Kenmore-Buffalo, N. Y. 

(Associated with Wicks Organ) 
RICHARDS, Emerson 

Atlantic City, N. J. 
TURNER, Tyler 

202 Riverside Drive, New York City. 














CUSTODIANS 


DELOSH BROTHERS, 

Guaranteed used organs, tuning, maintenance. 

35-08 105th St., Corona, N. Y. HAv. 4-8575. 
DOHRING, Gustav F. 

Edg ewater-on-Hudson, N. J. 
HOLBROOK ORGAN CO. 

64 Revere Road, Quincy, Mass. 
LAVALLEE, Wilfrid 

5234 Netherland Ave., New York City 
MOHRR, Louis F. Mohr & Co. 

2899 Valentine Ave., New York City. 
Te rae Ferd 

1100 Fifth Ave., Asbury Park, N. J. 

SCHLETTE, Charles 6. 

Church organs rebuilt, tuned, repaired; yearly 

contracts; Blowing plants installed: etc. 

1442 Gillespie Ave., New York. WEst. 7-34. 
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Amplification, see Rangertone 
Blowers, see Spencer-Turbine 
Combination-Action, see Reisner 
DEAGAN, Cc Deagan Inc. 

Percussion instruments. 

4217 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, |!’ 
Electric-Action, see Reisner 
Electrotone, see Rangertone 
EVERETT PIANO CO. 

Orgatron, 

South Haven, Mich. 

Ivory, see Reisner 

“ORGATRON," see Everett Piano Co 
“ORGOBLO, "" see Spencer-Turbine 
Percussion, see Deagan 
RANGERTONE, ING. 

201 Verona’ Ave., Ni 
Recording, see ngertone 
REISNER, Wet H. elmer “a Co. Inc. 

Action parts of all kinds 

oo oes d. 

SPENCER TURBINE CO. 

Blowers, 

Hartford, Conn. 





You don’t get more business 
when you don’t even try 
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‘| The finest organs in America have been built and are 
being built by organ builders who regularly advertise in T.A.O. 
—check them over in your own mind and see that it’s true. 

| The finest new organ literature by American composers 
is being published or has been published by publishers whose 
advertisements are appearing in T.A.O. in 1936—check that too. 

‘| The finest concert organists in America, those who have 
been getting the most engagements, regularly seek for more 
engagements through their advertising in T.A.O. 

| The finest conservatories in America for organists are 
using the 1936 advertising pages of T.A.O. Need we name them? 
Alphabetically: American Conservatory, Curtis Institute, Guil- 
mant Organ School, Oberlin Conservatory, School of Sacred 


Music, Westminster Choir School—and eight summer-schools. 


We can’t get increased business when we show no interest in getting 
it, and we can’t get much even then if we’re still unknown. Prosperity 
can’t be gotten on a wish-bone; it must be worked for, and earned. 
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<Advertise to the Influential 
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She Petit Ensemble 


Whenever a large and costly Pipe Organ is planned for a 
great church, the Kilgen is always among the first considered. 
And if the choice is by musical authorities who decide wholly 
on merit, a Kilgen is most often the Organ selected. 

Yet less wealthy buyers sometimes have the impression that 
so fine an instrument as a Kilgen is beyond their means. This 
is a mistaken idea. Kilgen organ architects invariably recom- 
mend an Organ adeguate for the church. Anything less can- 
not possibly give satisfaction. Anything more, is needless 
extravagance. 

Pipe for pipe, and specification for specification, a Kilgen 
is no more expensive than any other high-quality church organ. 
And in choosing it, the buyer has the satisfaction of knowing 
that behind his purchase is international prestige, the endorse- 
ment of world-famous organ masters, and a record of per- 


manent satisfaction. 


Organ Builders for over 300 years 
4012 N. Union Boulevard 


ST. LOUIS MISSOURI 


New York Los Angeles Chicago Detroit and other principal cities 





